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‘Nester that several new Marine Tiida Companies have been established within the 
last few years, it is generally recognized that the nigghs effecting thayine insgrances are not sullicient 
to meet the increasing expansion of Trade, insurers pam kee elect, their insurances in remote 
twa he vie it rn nd Sel, on Cone Europe and America, 


—— te aig Mon Companies demonstrates clearly 


Of the new Companies one only has been established in Liverpool, and it has already secured o 
very large and lucrative business. 


More than half the exports and imports of the Kingdom pass through the port ot Liverpool, and 
there is no donbt, therefore, that another Company having its Chief Offices in London and Liverpool will 
meet with ample support. 


Under these circumstances the British and Foreign Marine Insurance Company has been 
established. 


The business of the Company will be confined to the issuing of Policies on Freight and 
Goods only, and it is expressly provided, as a fundamental element in the constitution of tis Com 
pany, that no insurance shall be effected on the ships themselves. 


The principle of Limited Liability, as applicable to Insurance Companies, came ink 
speration during the mouth of Xovember tast. The Directors observing, that ia Banking and other 
important commercial enterprises, Limited Liability has met with universal faveur, have adopted it as an 
unalterable principle in the present undertaking. 


‘The Directors, therefore, express the greatest confidence in the success of this Company. 


Such provision has been made by the Directors for the preliminary expenses as will secure the 
Company against paying any promotion money. 


A Copy of the Articles of Association lies at the Offices of the Company for inspection, 


The Prospectus and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained of the Brokers of the 
Company. Applications for Shares to be ad iressed to the Directors ; but no application will be considered 
unless a payment bas beea made to the Bankers of the Company of £1 per Shure, on the number of Shares 
applied for. This sum will be returned, if no allotment is made to the applicant. 


Origin 


THE FIRST STEPS TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF THE “BRITISH & FOREIGN”? 
were taken in November and December, 1862. 


At that time the American Civil War had been in progress for two years and one 
of its effects had been an increase in prices of both raw and manufactured products 
in this country ; as a seller to both sides, Britain stood to benefit by the speedy 
delivery of large quantities of goods but, as this could only be achieved by their 


diversion from the home and other markets, prices soared. 


At that time the Marine Insurance Market was still comparatively small and the 
rise in the value of cargoes severely taxed its resources ; certain insurers, taking 
advantage of this position, made a practice of withholding their acceptances until 
the vessel was due to sail when they were able to obtain very much higher rates of 
premium. Many ships were held up in foreign ports particularly in the East while 


insurance on their cargoes was being negotiated. 


Liverpool business men found this state of affairs so irksome that in November 
and December of 1862 a number of shipowners and prominent merchants with 
overseas interests met to consider the formation of a Limited Liability Company 
to transact Marine Insurance. They were advised by R. N. Dale, a junior partner 


in the Liverpool marine brokerage and underwriting firm of Dale & Ryrie. 


The result was the registration on the 8th January, 1863, under the Companies 
Act of 1862, of “ The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company Limited.” 
It was perhaps the first new marine insurance company to be registered under this 
Act, which for the first time permitted insurance companies to enjoy the privileges 
of limited liability already accorded to other types of Joint Stock Companies. 


An office was acquired in Water Street on 16th January and R. N. Dale was 
offered and accepted the appointment of “ Underwriter and Manager” on the 
29th January ; on the 3rd February, 1863, he commenced underwriting in the name 


of the Company. 
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A glance at the Prospectus of the Company, illustrated on these pages, shows 
that of the twenty-three Directors, eighteen were engaged in business in Liverpool. 
The other five were in the City of London and constituted the Company’s London 
Board under their own Chairman, who was also Deputy Chairman of the Com- 


pany’s Board in Liverpool. 


An unusual feature in the Articles of Association was the restriction of the 
activities of the “‘ British & Foreign” to the insurance of cargo and freight. This 
limitation was linked with the circumstances pertaining to the formation of the 
Company—the scarcity of cover available for cargo and freight. The situation was 
described at some length by the Chairman of the Board, Thomas Chilton, in the 
following speech he made in 1863 :— 

“This Insurance Company was established to supply a need and a want which 
was most urgently felt by the mercantile community. That, gentlemen, was 
I believe, the principle upon which this Insurance Company was founded. It 
was not that there was a difficulty of insuring ships or anything else ; but the 
difficulty was that ships had grown so large and property so valuable, from the 
rise in many articles of produce, that the existing offices were totally inadequate 
to take the large amount of value which was contained in so many ships ; and 
it was common practice, even in the finest class of ships, for the existing insurance 
offices to hold off from writing a cargo at an ordinary premium knowing that 
there was such an insufficiency of underwriting power that all must be applied to 
in turn, and that they could get whatever premium they chose on such cargoes. 
Perhaps here it would be proper that I should state why it was established on 
the basis of cargoes and freight, and not to include the hulls of vessels. It has 
often been asked, it being known that there are many shipowners at this Board 
who were concerned in the foundation of this Company, why they should exclude 
the risk upon the hulls of vessels and not include them in their business as well 
as cargo and freight, and the reason was simply this—that many of our finest 
ships were unable to obtain foreign cargoes, particularly in such ports as Bombay, 
and were kept a long time loading while insurance was being negotiated on their 
cargo.” 


It was not long before this limitation to cargo and freight insurance caused 
embarrassment to the underwriter, as with the expansion of the marine insurance 
market, many firms in Liverpool were unwilling to give the “ British & Foreign ” 


their cargo business unless the Company would also accept lines on their hulls. 
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Some of the shareholders, however, were unwilling to hazard their investment in 
the insurance of hulls and opposed suggestions to extend the scope of the Company’s 
activities. The Board met this impasse with ingenuity—they formed another 
company “‘ The Mercantile Marine ” to write hull business, as recorded in sub- 


sequent pages. 


The idea that the moment was opportune for launching a new marine insurance 
company was not confined to the promotion of “The British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Company” as within a short time three more Liverpool companies, 
the “Union Marine,” the ‘Albion Marine” and the “Empire Marine,’ were 
established. 


THE COMPANY’S SEAL AND HOUSEMARK 

The Board’s choice of a design for the seal of the Company is indicative of 
Victorian consciousness of the link between overseas trade and British prosperity. 
Britannia sits with an upturned cornucopia spilling its plenty in front of her while 


in the background a merchantman steams steadily upon its course. 


Whereas the seals of the majority of marine companies founded at this time 
include a full rigged ship—which then carried the bulk of the world’s cargoes—it 
is perhaps due as much to the Board’s faith in the future of the steamer as to the 
presence of several steamship owners among the Directors that Britannia is 
supported on the Company’s seal by a steamer instead of the traditional sailing ship 


which once accompanied her on the coin of the realm. 


Lest it be thought that the vessel portrayed is more primitive than those actually 
in use at that time, a print of the flush-deck steamship “‘ Sir Robert Peel,” entering 
the harbour at Port Natal a few years earlier, is shown for comparison on the 


accompanying plate. 


THE BOARD 

The names of the first Directors of the Company appear in the Prospectus 
which is reproduced at the front of this book ; in view of the important part they 
played in the development of the Company special mention is made of the following 


gentlemen. 
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Syra, the greatest port in Greece 
a century ago, 


The arrival in 1852 of the first 
steamer, the ‘Sir Robert Peel’’, 
at Port Natal, the harbour of 
Durban. 


By permission of T. R. Davies. 


THOMAS CHILTON, a principal of the firm of Holderness & Chilton, merchants 
and shipowners of Liverpool, was unanimously elected Chairman at the first meeting 


of the Board of the “ British & Foreign ” in January 1863. 


A man of outstanding ability and balanced judgement, he severed all connection 
with his own firm in 1866 to devote his entire attention to the interests of the Com- 
pany. His magnetic personality, tact and courtesy particularly fitted him for the 
office and his capability is demonstrated by the success of the Company under his 
guidance. He continued in office for thirty-seven years until 1900 and remained a 
member of the Board until his death in 1902. 


SAMUEL STITT, of Stitt Bros. & Co., served on the Board and was Chairman of 
the Finance Committee from the formation of the Company until his retirement 
owing to ill health twenty-eight years later in 1891. Possessed of a strong character, 
he was a member of a family prominent in the daily life of Merseyside and was one 
of the original leaders of the “ cargo only” section of shareholders. Deputy 
Chairman of the Board from 1866 he was a financial expert and handled the invest- 
ments of the firm with such skill that throughout his entire stewardship all the stock 
held by the Company maintained its value with a steady increase in the rate of 


interest. 


The other original Director remaining on the Board at the end of twenty-five 
years was EDWARD LAwRENCE—later Sir Edward Lawrence—partner in a firm of 
merchants with many connections throughout the Far East. Progressive in outlook 
and possessed of a brilliant mind he was particularly interested in the acquisition 
of agencies abroad. 


His firm, E. Lawrence & Co., is remembered in Liverpool as the owners of 
the “ Banshee” the first of the specially built blockade-runners. A schooner- 
rigged steel steamer of 325 gross tons she had the long slender lines of a clipper 
and a turtle-decked forecastle which enabled her to maintain speed in a rising sea. 


The “ Banshee ” in making her maiden voyage from Liverpool to the Bahamas 
at the beginning of 1863 was the first steel Steamer to cross the Atlantic. Nassau 
was the base for running the blockade to Confederate ports and the following extract 
is taken from the description of a model of this famous vessel in the Liverpool Public 
Museums :— 

“The blockade-runners arranged their times of sailing from Nassau so as to 

enjoy the cloak of dark nights for the final dash through the encircling squadron 
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to the protection of the guns of Fort Fisher at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. 
The “ Banshee”? had numerous narrow escapes from being sunk by gunfire 
or wrecked on the dark shore. She made eight round trips altogether and was 
captured on the 21st November 1863 on her ninth run after a long chase off Cape 
Hatteras. Despite this she is reputed to have earned enough to pay her share- 
holders about seven hundred per cent on their capital.” 


In view of the Company’s original refusal to insure hulls it is interesting to note 
that of the original Liverpool Board no less than seven—Messrs. Chilton, Stitt, 
Forwood, Harrison, Clint, Lawrence and Papayanni—were connected with 


Liverpool ship-owning firms. 


THE WORLD IN 1863. 

The early career of the “ British & Foreign” is a reflection of the economic 
history of the age—a period of expansion, of colonial development, of growing 
ports and cities in the Southern Hemisphere and the rapid extension of contacts 
between Western Europe and the old lands of the East. To understand the growth 
of the Company from 1863 onwards and the development of a worldwide network 


of agencies, it is helpful to review briefly the historical background of the period. 


Historians have divided the growth of the British overseas territories into three 
periods. The First British Empire, mainly in North America and the Caribbean, 
ended with the American War of Independence. The Second British Empire 
covered the initial settlements in the larger territories and the acquisition of trading 
stations along the main sea routes up to 1880. The Third British Empire, con- 
centrated into the last two decades of the century, was a period of competition 
with other European powers for most of the continent of Africa, as well as for 
islands in the East Indies and the Pacific. The growth of the “ British & Foreign ” 
commenced in the middle of the second period and was mainly completed by the 
end of the third. 


Political thought in the first half of the nineteenth century was dominated by 
“The Manchester School” who considered large territories overseas as a liability 
—a drain on an overburdened exchequer and a misuse of national energy. Com- 
mitted to the ideal of Free Trade for all nations, they advocated that Britain only 
needed coastal trading stations to supply her with ever-expanding markets for her 


industries. 
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For a century successive British governments had refused, so far as they were 
able, to accept responsibility for the administration of overseas territories. Every 
encouragement was given to chartered corporations such as the East India Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company to govern the territories in which they were 
interested. Even after the Crown assumed the government of India in 1858, the 
formation of other chartered companies was fostered and encouraged, and a further 
two generations elapsed before the Crown became responsible for the administ- 
ration of territories previously controlled by the Niger Company, the British South 
Africa Company, the British East Africa Company, the North Borneo Company 


and a number of Settlement Associations. 


From the 1860’s onwards political thought in this country was no longer wholly 
in support of the Manchester School with their theory that overseas territories 
were a liability, and by 1872 Disraeli had adopted Imperialism as a policy. The 
Government was, at times, forced to take action because of some threat to im- 
portant commercial interests, or to protect its own nationals engaged in trade in 
some distant land—as in Zululand in 1881 and in Egypt in 1882. Trading interests, 
missionary zeal, emigration and steps taken in the prevention of slavery all played 
their part in the development of the British Commonwealth. It was this acquisition 
of various territories without plan, design or ambition and more as a result of 
accident that justified Seeley’s famous phrase “ The British Empire was acquired 
in a fit of absence of mind.” 


The change in thought is illustrated by the growth in the areas of the territories 
administered by the Government from 2,500,000 square miles in 1860 to 11,600,000 
square miles in 1900. 


In 1863 the larger Dominions were settled only along coasts and estuaries ; 
it was the construction of railways which opened up the interior for development 
and trade. In conformity with this pattern the “ British & Foreign ” Agency 
System in these territories had its inception in the appointment of Agents in the 
important ports, followed at a later date by representation in the important towns 
along the railway routes to the hinterland. 


With the rest of the world dependent upon Europe for its supply of capital and 
consumer goods and Europe looking to it for the greater part of the materials 
needed for its factories and workshops, ocean going tonnage, of which Britain 


had virtually a monopoly, was in great demand. The opportunity this period 
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offered to Marine Insurance Companies for development was exploited to the 
full by the “British & Foreign”. In 1870 seagoing steamers registered in Great 
Britain totalled over 1,200,000 tons compared with her nearest rival, U.S.A., with 
200,000 tons—in addition Britain had sailing ships totalling over 4,000,000 tons. 


UNDERWRITING IN LIVERPOOL 


Thomas Chilton as Chairman and R. N. Dale as Underwriter applied them- 
selves to the task of obtaining business for the Company. Their initial success 
was amazing, a premium income of £330,000 written entirely on cargo and freight 
placed them second in the table of premium income of the British marine companies 
that year. After providing for all liabilities the year’s operations resulted in a profit 
of £22,000. It is interesting to note that exactly fifty per cent of the premium was 


Liverpool business, the balance coming from London and the overseas agencies. 


The first Total Loss paid by the Company was in Liverpool in August 1863 
for £1,450 on cargo per the “ Index,” while the earliest General Average, a mere 


£7 in respect of an interest on the “‘ Western Ocean,” had been settled in June. 


The American Civil War was now in its second year and the Chairman was 
gravely concerned at the evidence of “‘ Fifth Column Work” in connection with 
Federal vessels crossing the Atlantic. It was discovered that Confederate cruisers 
were being regularly supplied with sailing lists which aided the interception of 


vessels in the Western Atlantic. 


Another source of anxiety was the steady demand for insurance against War 
Risks on cargo to Matamoras by British vessels. This port was situated on Mexican 
soil in the Rio Grande estuary immediately opposite Confederate territory and was 
without doubt a channel for supplies to the Southern States. In spite of British 
protests that the ships were sailing properly documented to a neutral port several 
ships had been arrested at sea by Federal naval vessels blockading Confederate 
ports. The Company’s underwriters, both in Liverpool and London, were ordered 
by the Board not to accept further risks coming within these categories, but London 
had already accepted one such risk on cargo by the “ Volant”. This vessel was 
captured on the high seas by one of the Federal Cruisers and the loss of £4,000 was 
recovered from the United States Government after the end of the Civil War 


following legal action instituted by the Company. 
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Built on the Mersey in 1862 for 
E. Lawrence & Co., by Jones, 
Quiggin & Co., this fast blockade- 
runner is shown making for the 
coast off Cape Fear, N.C., in a 
gale without lights or ensign 
before dawn in 1863. 


By permission of T. R. Davies 


Effects of the Cyclone 1864 at 
Calcutta. From the “Illustrated 
London News’’of 26th November 
1864. 


By kind permission of the National 
Maritime Museum. 
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On the 19th February, 1863, the Chairman announced to the Board that a letter 
had been received from the directors of the Universal Marine Insurance Company 
of London proposing an amalgamation of the two companies. The matter was 
put in the hands of a sub-committee to discuss with the “ Universal? and with 
the London Board, but the negotiations came to naught, due mainly to strong 
opposition from the “ British & Foreign” directors in London. It is interesting 
to note that the two companies amalgamated nearly thirty years later following a 
further approach by the “ Universal Marine’’. 


Losses sustained in the Great Cyclone of Calcutta in 1864 resulted in the 
liquidation of three Liverpool marine companies—the “‘ Albion Marine,” “ Empire 


b) 


Marine,” and the “‘ Mercantile Marine ’’—but the “ British & Foreign ”’ interest 
was restricted to claims totalling £4,000, and the year’s operations produced a profit 
of £28,000. Although many vessels were driven ashore and became total losses 
their cargoes were salved and as the “ British & Foreign” did not accept Hull 


Business their total interest was small. 


The years 1865 and 1866 were a source of anxiety and each resulted ina serious 
trading loss. Losses due to Atlantic storms totalled £60,000 ; cotton shipments 
following the end of the Civil War were the subject of fires in Gulf Ports, while 
wrecks on the Florida coast and jettisons from the “ Venetian ” and the “ Behara ” 
totalled £24,000 ; storms in the Channel and fires in the Eastern Atlantic added 
£20,000 to the already large total of claims. This setback however, was only of a 
temporary nature as the profit of each of the next five years was considerable, ranging 
between £42,000 and £84,000 ; in fact only two of the following thirty-two years 
underwriting resulted in a loss. 
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FROM THE 12TH JANUARY, 1863, THE LONDON BOARD COMMENCED ITS REGULAR WEEKLY 
meeting of five directors with G. F. Argles, the solicitor for the Company in London 
in attendance. In the initial stages they were unable to secure the services of an 


experienced underwriter but on Ist April Francis W. Bullen was appointed. 


Considerable alterations had to be made to the premises selected for the Com- 
pany’s office. A temporary office was set up at 39 Lothbury so that risks could be 
accepted from Ist May, but by the end of the year a permanent office was established 
at 25 Cornhill. The Solicitor, G. F. Argles, was appointed London Secretary 
and A. G. Nash became sub-underwriter. 


The first claim recorded in London was on 14th July, £19 for a partial loss on 
cargo by the “ Bois et Anvers,” and the first Total Loss was paid fourteen days 


later in respect of freight in the “‘ Eagle,”’ homeward bound from Quebec. 


Mr. Bullen’s independent attitude in regard to acceptances of risks resulted in 
serious disagreements between the Board and himself and in April 1864 he was 
temporarily suspended from Office. His offer of resignation was accepted and he 
was paid three years’ salary in discharge of any liability the Company had under 


his contract of service ; he was succeeded by the sub-underwriter, A. G. Nash. 


Mr. Nash was unfortunate in that although partial losses accounted for only 
five per cent of the claims, a long series of total losses of first-class vessels produced 
a loss on his first year’s trading. It is clear that throughout 1864 and the early 
part of 1865 the Liverpool and London Boards were unable to agree. The former 
were worried over the high claims ratio of the London business and vetoed the 
London Board’s proposal for staff salary increases, while the London Directors 
were not convinced of the wisdom of appointing agents abroad and for a time 
strongly opposed a Liverpool proposal to establish an agency in Constantinople. 
By the end of August 1865, the rift between the two boards had become so wide 
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that the London Directors resigned in a body, while both Nash and Argles termin- 
ated their engagements with the Company. No new Directors were appointed 
and the office became a Branch under Liverpool control with the Secretary of the 


Company, J. H. Lukis, assuming the position of London Manager. 


AGENCIES ABROAD 

A fortnight after the Company commenced business, the Board approved a 
resolution that agencies should be established abroad as soon as suitable represent- 
ation could be secured. Within a month one of the Directors, Edward Lawrence; 
left for the East to obtain agents for the “ British & Foreign,” his own office in 
Bombay being one of the first of the Company’s overseas agents to be appointed. 


The Board Minutes of 12th February, 1863, resolved that “ each Agency is to 
stand on its own merits.”” The yardstick was not the amount of premium income 
but rather the quality of the business, the moral repute of their clientele and the 
integrity of their operations. In some of the smaller ports of the world, where 
the volume of marine insurance must always have been modest, the Company has 


been faithfully represented by the same Agents for more than ninety years. 


There is evidence that the Directors took considerable care in the appointments 
and terminated the agreement if they were not satisfied with the way in which an 
agency was conducted. It is perhaps natural that some agents did not agree with 
the Board in its rigid interpretation of their Agency Agreement and preferred to 
sever their connection with the Company, but a remarkable feature, and one of 
which the Company is intensely proud, is that many of its Agents throughout the 
world received their appointments in its early years. 


Before the end of its first year, the Company was underwriting in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Singapore, Honolulu, Montreal, Victoria (V.I.), Cape of Good 
Hope, Valparaiso, Melbourne, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Foochowfoo, Gibraltar 
and Smyrna, and by its tenth year had fifty agents operating overseas. At the 
Annual General Meeting in 1874 the Chairman announced that the number 
exceeded sixty and by 1885 Dale was in control of 100 underwriting represent- 
atives outside the United Kingdom. 


Reference to the coloured map at the centre of the book showing the places 
at which Agencies were established during the first ten years of the Company’s 


operations discloses appointments which would not be a source of Marine Insurance 
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business at the present time. An example is the Agency at Syra on one of the 
Aegean Islands which in mid-nineteenth century was the greatest port in Greece. 
Situated at the cross roads of Aegean trade routes, it was not until after 1870 that 
Syra lost the lead to Piraeus. The appointment of an Agent at Sima can be 
appreciated by remembering that as the centre of the sponge fishing industry it was 
then a place of considerable commercial importance. 


In the middle of the last century, the general attitude of British marine under- 
writers towards foreign business was one of some misgiving—a view shared by 
their boards—and the minutes of one marine insurance company disclose that in 
1876 a director gave notice that at the next board meeting he would move a 
resolution that :— 

“It is inexpedient for this Company to transact any underwriting except at 

its own office in Liverpool and that, therefore, the powers given to foreign 


agents should be withdrawn and such Agencies closed.” 


The resolution was not carried, but it is a fair illustration of the doubt experienced 
during that period. 

This apparent lack of initiative is excusable when measured against the slow 
and unpredictable communications of the time, but it also serves as a commendation 
of the foresight and enterprise of the Directors of the “ British & Foreign ” in their 


adherence to their policy of appointing agents in foreign lands. 


Even over short distances telegraphic communications remained unsatisfactory 
and in 1886 the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association sent a deputation to the 
Postmaster-General requesting some energetic action to improve the poor service 


between the United Kingdom and the Continent. 


There is a celebrated Marine Law Case (Trinder, Anderson & Co. v. Thames 
& Mersey, 1898) in which the trial judge upheld the action of the master of a vessel 
stranded in 1896 on the Hawaiian Islands in selling his ship and cargo as it lay, on 
the grounds that five weeks must have elapsed before instructions could have been 
received from the shipowners by which time in all probability there would have 


been nothing left to sell. 


INDIA 

The first Powers of Attorney were granted to two firms in Bombay, E. Lawrence 
& Co. and Stenhouse & Co., on 17th February 1863. The former was the office of 
one of the Directors, Edward Lawrence, and the latter was the office of a business 


acquaintance recommended by him. The reason for the preparation of these two 
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documents only twenty days after the Company started business was because Mr. 
Lawrence was leaving for India almost immediately and wished to take them with 
him. Middleton, Harrison & Co. were appointed agents of the “ British & Foreign ”’ 
at Calcutta nine days later, and the following month saw the granting of Agencies 
to Grant Smith & Co. at Calcutta and Maxwell, Bland & Co, at Madras. 


HONOLULU. 

In 1845, a partnership was formed in Liverpool under the name of Starkey, 
Janion & Co. for the purpose of trading as merchants and by 1863 they had become 
established in Victoria, Vancouver Island, and had opened an office in Honolulu to 
manage their expanding interests in the sugar and pineapple plantations of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Within two months of its establishment the “ British & Foreign”? appointed 
them Agents in Victoria and Honolulu ; at that time Victoria was the leading port 
on the Pacific Coast of Canada as Vancouver only assumed importance when the 
Canadian Pacific Railway reached the coast in 1885. The Agency of Starkey, 
Janion & Co. in Victoria terminated in 1873 but they continued to operate in 
Honolulu. At a later date when other partners entered the firm one of them, 
Theodore Davies, changed the name to Theo. H. Davies & Co. Itis a great pleasure 
to record that in 1963 Theo. H. Davies & Co. will have represented the ‘‘ British 
& Foreign ” in Hawaii for one hundred years. 


THE CHINA SEAS 

While R. N. Dale was a partner in Ryrie & Dale, he became friendly with a 
Liverpool shipowner and merchant, John Swire, who had formed a Company in 
1851 to trade principally with the Far East. 


When Dale became Underwriter of the “ British & Foreign,” he recommended 
to the Board the appointment of his friend’s offices in China as representatives of 
the Company, and the Directors gave underwriting powers to John Swire & Sons 
(who traded in China and Hong Kong under the name of “ Butterfield & Swire a) 
at Shanghai in 1863 and to their Branch in Hong Kong in 1869 ; in 1875 the associ- 
ation was extended to London when Swire transferred his Head Office there from 
Liverpool. 


The happy relationship between the two firms has continued both in Britain 
and throughout the Orient for a hundred years, and though political events after 
the Second World War caused the closure of the agents’ offices at Shanghai and 
elsewhere on the Chinese mainland they are still actively engaged on behalf of the 
Company in Hong Kong and Japan. 
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CHILE 

One of the earliest agency appointments made by the Company was in Valparaiso 
where in April 1863 the firm of Ravenscroft Fox & Co. became agents. This was the 
Valparaiso house of the Liverpool firm of W. & J. Ravenscroft & Co. whose principal, 


John Ravenscroft, was one of the founder Directors of the “ British & Foreign.” 


In September 1863 David Duncan and J. Sawers were taken into the firm in 
Valparaiso and its title was changed in 1864 to Sawers Duncan & Co. in Valparaiso 
and to Fox Sawers & Co. in Lima: a few years later both firms changed their name 
to Duncan Fox & Co. Their association with the Company both in England and 
Valparaiso continues after an exceedingly happy and successful relationship of 
100 years. Commencing with David Duncan, whe joined the Liverpool Board in 
1871, there has been a continuous representation of the firm on the Board of Directors 
of the Company and Mr. H. A. Fox, a member of the present Head Office Board, is 
the grandson of Mr. Henry F. Fox who was a partner in the agency firm in Valparaiso 


at the time of the original appointment. 


It is interesting to record that the earliest known policy of the Company issued 
overseas is one written in 1864 by these agents when their name was Sawers Duncan 


& Co. (see illustration). 


U.S.A. PACIFIC COAST 

One of the oldest connections of the “ British & Foreign” originated in a 
partnership of three young Scots who opened an office at Cook Street, Liverpool, in 
1851 as S. Williamson & Co., Merchants, Forwarding Agents and Shipowners. The 
name of the firm was changed in 1865 to Balfour Williamson & Co., and in 1869 two 
of the younger members of the firm, Robert Balfour and Alexander Guthrie, formed 
a Company in San Francisco under the title of Balfour Guthrie & Co. At that date 
the “ British & Foreign ” representatives in that city, Falkner Bell & Co., had been 
operating for the Company since 1864, but in 1869 their representation terminated 
and Balfour Guthrie & Co. were appointed in their stead in 1871. They still repre- 
sent the “ British & Foreign ” in San Francisco and during an extremely pleasant 
connection of 92 years have built up a large and profitable business through their 


offices on the Pacific Coast at Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver. 


The close connection between these agents and the Company was cemented by 
the appointment of Robert Balfour, later Sir Robert Balfour, as a Director and later 


Chairman of the London Board. 
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THE MERCANTILE 


MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


OWING TO THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE UNDERWRITER OF THE “ BRITISH 
& Foreign” through his inability to accept hull risks, the Directors decided on the 
12th March, 1863, to form another marine insurance company to enable them to 
participate in this class of business. The new company was registered under the 
Companies Act with the title of “The Mercantile Marine Insurance Company 
Limited ” and commenced underwriting in April 1863. 


This company was a purely internal creation of the “ British & Foreign,” with a 
separate board of thirteen directors (of whom six were directors of the parent comp- 
any) and its shares were held entirely by shareholders of the “ British & Foreign.” 
It had no connection with the Mercantile Marine Company of London whose 
shares were available to the public until it ceased to underwrite in 1878. 


The capital of the new company was £500,000 in 25,000 shares of £20 each, of 
which £1 per share was paid up. The registered office and the staff were those of 
the “ British & Foreign”, R. N. Dale acting as Underwriter of the “ Mercantile,’” 
and J. H. Lukis as Secretary. 


Although formed to underwrite Hull Business, its Articles of Association permit- 
ted the “ Mercantile ” to insure also Freight and Cargo, but by agreement between 
the two boards the new company confined its direct business to hulls, restricting 


its cargo and freight interests to reinsurances from the “ British & Foreign.” 


The “ Mercantile’s ” activities were confined to the Liverpool market ; one- 
fifth of the total freight and cargo business accepted by the “ British & Foreign ~~ 
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was given to the “ Mercantile,” the latter paying a suitable proportion of the salaries 
and overhead expenses of the joint staff in Liverpool. 


The underwriting results at the end of 1863 and 1864 were favourable but when 
the full extent of the crippling blow which Liverpool shipowners suffered in the 
Calcutta Cyclone of October 1864 became known early in the following year it was 
realised that the solvency of the “‘ Mercantile ” was threatened. From !st January, 
1866, in an endeavour to build up its premium income the “ British & Foreign ” also 
reinsured with the “ Mercantile ” one-fifth of its London portfolio. As a result of 
the continued presentation of heavy claims the Board of the “‘ Mercantile ’’ decided 
in October 1867 to wind up the company’s affairs ; all claims were paid in full and 
the “ British & Foreign”? assumed responsibility for all unexpired liability for a 
premium of £3,800. 


HULL BUSINESS. 

The cessation of underwriting by the “ Mercantile” in July, 1867, resurrected 
the original problem of how the Underwriter was to retain those clients who insisted 
on the acceptance of their hull risks as a condition of placing their cargo business 
with the “British & Foreign”. The Directors considered the question and, in 
spite of some misgivings on the part of H. T. Wilson and Samuel Stitt, held 
meetings with the principal shareholders whose support they obtained to the 


proposal to extend the Company’s powers to include the insurance of hulls. 


At that time it was not possible to alter the Memorandum and Articles of Associ- 
ation and, acting on legal advice, the Board registered a new company on 5th August, 
1867, under the name of ‘‘ The United British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company 
Limited ” to write hull, cargo and freight risks. A transfer was made to the new 
Company of all of the capital in return for 50,000 shares for the benefit of the 


’ 


“ British & Foreign’ shareholders ; the original “ British & Foreign” went into 
liquidation and the name of the ‘“‘ United British & Foreign” was changed on the 
13th September to The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company Limited 


thereby enabling it to undertake the insurance of hulls. 


An undertaking given to the shareholders by the Directors that hull insurance 


would only be accepted in order to obtain cargo business remained in force until 1882, 
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Hydraulic lift graving dock and 
old Indian Trooper about 1868. 


By kind fermission of the National 
Maritime Museum. 


BOMBAY. 


The port, situated at the southern end of an island roughly eleven 
by three miles, owed its growth to its excellent, extensive and 
well-sheltered harbour. 


Its main export a hundred years ago was cotton, which 
enjoyed a great boom at that time owing to the shortage of 
supplies from the Southern States due to the American Civil War. 
Business declined to such an extent after the end of the War that 
the years 1866-67 witnessed an acute financial crisis in Bombay 
which was successfully weathered. 


The rapid construction of civil engineering projects and the 
linking of the island to the mainland by road and rail bridges 
enabled it within a few years to rival Calcutta as the leading 
city of India. 


Loading Elephants on the ship 
“Compta,”’ 8th December, 1867, 
at Bombay for use in the 


Abyssinian Expedition. 


By kind permission of 
Mr. J. R. B. feejeebhoy, Bombay. 


and as a matter of interest the annual account continued to show the Hull business 
separately from the Cargo until 1891. Until 1885 the hull premiums did not exceed 


twenty per cent of the cargo premiums in any year. 


EARLY OFFICIALS 


The first Underwriter, Robert Norris Dale, was a son of Rey. Paton Dale of 
Hollins Green. Starting his commercial career in a sharebroker’s office he became 
managing clerk at an early age and made the acquaintance of a Scot named Ryrie, 
much older than himself, who was already in business as a marine broker in Glasgow. 


Dale was apparently about twenty-seven years old when he went into partner- 
ship as a marine broker and underwriter in the firm of Dale & Ryrie, Dale looking 
after the Liverpool Office and Ryrie the Glasgow Office. The partners had no 
connection of moment in Liverpool and young Dale faced a difficult task in acquir- 
ing business, so when some ten years later he was offered the position of Under- 
writer of the newly-formed “ British & Foreign” he was glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity. 


Dale was described by a contemporary as tall, dignified, courteous in manner, 
but somewhat reserved. His ability as an underwriter and his enterprise are 
demonstrated by the progress of the “ British & Foreign ” under his management 
and within a few years of taking up the reins, he became one of the leading company 
underwriters in the United Kingdom ; he retired in 1890, 


Dale was Chairman of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association in 1868-9, 
1878-9 and 1886, he was Deputy Chairman of the Underwriters’ Registry for Iron 
Ships in 1885, when this Liverpool Register amalgamated with Lloyds’ Register, 
and was one of the original representatives of the Liverpool Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation on the General Committee of Lloyd’s Register in London. He was Chairman 
of the Liverpool & Glasgow Salvage Association in 1882-3, 


J. H. Lukis was the first Secretary of the Company from 1863 onwards and also 
held the corresponding office in the “ Mercantile Marine.” Following the re- 
organisation of the London Office in 1865 as a branch under Dale’s control, he was 
appointed London Manager and continued successfully in that capacity until he 
resigned in 1870 to take up the post of London Underwriter to the “ Thames & 
Mersey.” 
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Walter D. Pritt was the second Sccretary and held the appointment from 1865 
to 1886, when ill-health forced him to retire. 


James Pemberton served as sub-underwriter to Dale in Liverpool from June 
1868 until his death at an early age in April 1874. 


The Seal of the Company 
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The Period of Development 1870-90 


THIS PERIOD IS PERHAPS THE MOST INTERESTING IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
last century. Somervell has pointed out that in the century 1815-1914 Britain was 
not concerned in any major war and suggests 1870 as the apex of her technical 
leadership of the world. In that year the foreign trade of Britain exceeded the 
combined total of that of her three closest rivals—France, Germany and Italy—and 
was three-and-a-half times that of the U.S.A.; ten years later Britain still led, but 


the margin was smaller. 


It was not however an easy time for marine insurance companies. Although 
amounts insured continued to rise, the premium of all companies fell owing to a 
greater proportion of cargo being carried by steamers for which a lower rate was 
charged than that applicable to sailing vessels. The use of steam as a means of 
propulsion had been accelerated to the detriment of sail, as navigation through the 


newly opened Suez Canal was restricted to steamships. 


Lloyd’s Report for 1872 showed a big increase in total losses ; twenty-five per- 
cent for the steamers and ten percent for sailing vessels. By this time the Company 
was heavily involved in the trade with the Pacific Coast of America and the loss in 
that area by the sinking of two large vessels, the “ Tacora ” and the “ Dover Castle ” 
was a dominant factor in the underwriting loss of £25,000 sustained in that year. 


At the Annual Meeting in 1873 the Chairman commented on the unsatisfactory 
results of timber shipments since the removal of the ban on carrying deckloads 
after Ist September. He mentioned that between sixty and seventy total losses 
on timber shipments had occurred in the past few years, and that the losses on bulk 
cargoes of grain in the North Atlantic were almost as severe. 


The “ British & Foreign ” was heavily committed on the cargo of the Glasgow 
steamer “ Queen Elizabeth”? homeward bound from India, which was wrecked 
off Tarifa Point in March, 1874, with a loss of 20 lives. This casualty cost British 
underwriters over £300,000 and the Court of Inquiry found the Master culpable 
and suspended him. 


A slump in trade was experienced from 1874 to 1878 with an inevitable reduction 
in premium incomes but the outcome of the Company’s trading was favourable ; 
the profit in 1876 of £87,000 was the highest since its establishment. 
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An interesting incident in 1876 was an approach by the directors of the ‘‘ Thames 
& Mersey ” to the Board seeking admission to the San Francisco Agency of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. At this time the “ Thames & Mersey” had no representation 
abroad, but the “ British & Foreign” was not prepared to share the profitable 
agency with them and withheld their consent. 


HOME AND ABROAD 

All agencies abroad were controlled by Liverpool and during this period 
additional appointments were made in France, Italy, U.S.A., India, Argentina, 
Queensland, South Australia and elsewhere. In the United Kingdom, apart from 
the offices of the “‘ British & Foreign ” in Liverpool and London, there were under- 
writing agencies at Bristol, Hull, Leith, Manchester, Grangemouth, Greenock, 


Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast, Dublin, Holyhead and Birmingham. 


Meanwhile, from 1866 the London Branch had made steady progress under the 
management of J. H. Lukis and in 1868 the Chairman was able to announce to the 
Shareholders that the position of the Company’s London business was greatly 1m- 
proved. This progress was maintained and when the results of that year’s under- 
writing were known in 1870 the profit on the London business was£25,000. However, 


ce 


in 1870 Lukis accepted the appointment of London Underwriter to the ‘“ Thames 
& Mersey ” and the Board secured the services of T. H. Wells, formerly Deputy 
Underwriter of the ‘‘ Universal,’ as London Manager. Under Wells’ management 
the standard of business was maintained but, due to the trade depression of the mid- 


seventies and intensified competition, the premium income decreased. 


In 1881, Wells returned as Underwriter to his original Company, the “‘ Universal,” 
and the Directors promoted his Deputy, W. S. Browne, to London Manager. 
Times were still difficult and keen competition reduced both premium and profits. 
Browne died in 1887 and was succeeded by his sub-underwriter, T.F. Denniston, 
who conducted the important negotiations during 1888 which resulted in an agree- 
ment between the Institute of London Underwriters and The Liverpool Under- 


writers Association to increase the rates for American Cotton. 


MONTEVIDEO 
On the 3rd August 1871 the Chairman read to the Board a letter of application 
from N. Goddard & Co. to represent the Company at the port of Montevideo. 


The matter was left to the Standing Committee to investigate and produce a report, 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 

A mission and settlement had been founded by the Spaniards here 
in 1776 and in 1850 the State of California had joined the 
American Union. 


The City of San Francisco in 1863 was growing very 
rapidly; its population increased from 56,800 in 1860 to 
149,400 by 1870. Situated at the northern extremity of a narrow 
peninsular forty miles in length, the port has the Pacific on its 
west, the expanse of San Francisco Bay on the east and the five 
mule strait known as the Golden Gate on the north. 


In 1863 land connections by road or rail could only reach 
the city from the south. As timber was both plentiful and cheap, 
not only the wharves but the majority of the domestic buildings 
too were of wooden construction until the late ’ eighties. 


San Francisco about 1870. 


By kind permission of the National 
Maritime Museum. 


San Francisco Harbour in mid- 
nineteenth century, showing 
vessels laid up for the winter, 


By kind permission of Bettmann Archive, 
New York. 
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which, being favourable, resulted in the appointment of the firm as Agents of the 
“ British & Foreign ” a few weeks later. The wisdom of their decision is endorsed 
by the fact that N. Goddard y Cia are still valued Agents of the Company. 


NEW YORK 
The first agency appointment in the United States was at San Francisco in 1864, 
followed by others at New Orleans, Galveston, Savannah, Boston, Charleston, 


Memphis and St. Louis. 


The precise date at which the Company first opened an underwriting agency 
in New York has not been established since two applications were received, one in 
August 1868 and the other in August 1871, both of which were referred to the 
General Purpose Committee. The records of this Committee have not been 
preserved but one firm must have been appointed, as on 9th May 1872 the Board 
passed a resolution extending the powers already granted to the Company’s agent 
in New York. 


This agency may have been closed by 1876 when the Underwriter, R. N. Dale, 
paid a visit to the United States to study the question of the Company’s represent- 
ation and, under a special authority given to him by the Board, to appoint Agents 
in inland centres. On 14th April 1876, Dale submitted the report of his visit to the 
Directors, who agreed to appoint John G. Dale, then the representative of the Inman 
Line in New York and a brother of the Underwriter, as Agent for the Company. 
Some years later, the Chairman, in a speech reviewing American business, stated 
that the “ British & Foreign ” was the first British marine company to appoint an 
Agent in the U.S.A. 


Originally all appointments had to be made by Head Office, but the granting of 
special powers to John Dale in New York in 1879 enabled them to be made in the 
United States by him and his successors. 


The first appointment made by John Dale appears to have been that of Mather 
& Co. at Philadelphia in 1879, a valued connection that has continued to the present 
day and it is pleasing to record that the principal of the firm is Mr. Charles Mather, 
grandson of the original agent. 


John Dale built up a portfolio of profitable cargo business but unfortunately 
died at an early age in 1883. His assistant, A. Allyn Wight, carried on the agency 
until the Directors established a Branch Office in New York in 1884 to safeguard 
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the business, appointing Wight as Branch Manager. The business was handicapped 
for the first two years by the big rise in the expense ratio consequent on the change 
in status in New York, but Wight steadily increased the volume of the business 
over the next fifteen years, being assisted from 1893 onwards by William L. Hope 
Simpson, who had been a member of the Staff at Head Office in Liverpool. 


ANTWERP AGENCY 

In 1880 the Company appointed Messrs. Vandevelde & Simons agents in Antwerp 
and when Vandevelde retired some years later the title was changed to G. Simons 
& Co. 


For over eighty years succeeding generations of the family have represented the 
“ British & Foreign” in this great port and Mr. Georges Simons, the present 
principal of the firm, is a direct descendant of one of the original partners 


of Vandevelde & Simons. 


AMSTERDAM AGENCY 

W. Breitenstein wes granted a Power of Attorney as representative of the 
“ British & Foreign ” in Amsterdam in 1884. After a long and mutually satisfactory 
association with the Company this gentleman retired from business at the end of 
1929 passing his valuable connection to Messrs. Cremers, who already wrote Marine 


> 


business for the “ Royal.” The name of “ W. Breitenstein”” was retained for the 
“British & Foreign” agency under the management of Messrs. Cremers and the 
long and profitable relationship, extending over more than three-quarters of a 


century, happily continues. 


THE FIRST QUARTER-CENTURY 

The winters of 1882, 1883 and 1884 were particularly stormy but, although 
many vessels were lost, Liverpool ships were particularly fortunate. For example, 
the Chairman’s report at the Annual Meeting in 1884 disclosed that whilst one 
ship out of every sixty clearing from a U.K. port that winter had been wrecked and 


over 3,500 lives lost, not a single vessel in the Liverpool—North America trade 


had been involved. 


A feature of this period was the general concern of underwriters over the in- 
adequate manning of vessels, and in a speech delivered in 1884 Dale mentioned 


that specific cases were known of ships putting to sea with a deficiency of thirty per 
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cent. in the number of their crew and with officers unable to navigate their ships 


with safety near a coast after nightfall. 


1885 was remarkable for the loss of many first-class vessels during fogs. The 
Chairman’s report to the Shareholders on that year’s experience deplored the lack 
of caution by many master mariners, who were now equipped with improved 
navigational instruments and commanded mostly iron or steel vessels, yet to save 


a few miles or a few hours voyaging did not hesitate to hazard their ship. 


In 1886 Dale opposed efforts to impose statutory liabilities on shipowners and 
in a speech stated that to place the burden of certain liabilities on conscientious 
shipowners would react in course of time against underwriters. The disadvantages 
he mentioned were that shipowners were encouraged to form mutual clubs, under- 
writers could not expect to maintain rates if some responsibilities were shed and 
that ill-will would be fostered between insurers and assured instead of trust. He 
recommended instead joint efforts to secure adoption of an improved Bill of Lading 


to give justice to all parties. 


In 1887 Dale strongly criticised those companies known as the “ China Bonus 
Companies ” for transacting a type of mutual insurance known as the “ Canton 
System,” in which the assured shared in any eventual profits in proportion to the 
amount of premium they had paid, regardless of whether they had made claims or 
not. Ina speech he stated‘ Their action is both aggressive and unfair, and is to 
be met and fought. Unless these companies agree to confine their operations to the 
branch of business which is their own, I hope that all great English insurance 
companies will combine to pursue the matter till the Bonus companies reach a state 


of ‘ live and let live.’ ” 


An extact from a contemporary account of Marine Underwriting gives some 
further particulars of the operations of the China Bonus Companies :— 
“It is strange that systems of underwriting should be so different in different 
localities, but it would seem as if that known as the “ Canton System ”’ could 
not flourish elsewhere than in China. Its main feature is this :— the con- 
stituents of the business—the merchants and shipowners who supply the 
insurance—participate in the profits in proportion to the amount of premium 
they have paid to the Company irrespective of the profit or loss on the particular 
risks they have supplied. So that if a merchant had paid £10,000 in the course 


of one year in premiums he will receive a percentage of the total underwriting 
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profit calculated on his £10,000 notwithstanding that the risks he may have 
brought to the Company may have resulted in a loss greater than the £10,000. 
This is, obviously, simply a way of giving a bribe or inducement for procuring 
business.” 


The first time the Company succeeded in displacing the “Thames & Mersey” 
from the lead it had long enjoyed at the head of the Premium Income Table of all 
the British Marine Companies was in 1877. From 1880 to 1887 the two companies 
struggled neck and neck for predominance in the acquisition of business, the top 
position changing from one to the other in alternate years. The contest was so 
close in 1887 that the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey” with £313,654 led by a mere £632, 
but in the following year the “ British & Foreign ” occupied first place and remained 
there. 


Although the Company’s Cargo Premium Income throughout the eighteen- 
sixties exceeded £300,000 in every year except one, the fierce competition and rate- 
cutting of the ’seventies and early ’eighties produced a fourteen year period in 
which its Cargo Premiums failed to reach that total, in spite of a considerable increase 
in the volume of business transacted. However, 1884 and 1885 both produced 
premium figures for cargo risks well above £300,000 and although the increase 
was not maintained for this class of business, the decision to write a larger volume 


of hull insurance from 1885 resulted in the total premium exceeding this figure. 


OIL 

Although free-rising mineral oil was known to Greeks, Persians and Romans 
in ancient times, no attempt was made to use it commercially until comparatively 
recently. The Baku oilfields were the sole source of crude petroleum until the 
first well was drilled in Texas in 1859, and the oil was then shipped in barrels and 
later in drums. The Chinese had discovered in the eighteenth century that it was 
possible to carry fresh water in the holds of junks, specially caulked and fitted with 
transverse bulkheads to restrict movement. It is strange, therefore, that when the 
method was first adopted in the West, the idea of using the hull of a ship as a 


container was missed and separate tanks were installed. 


Two early steamers trading with North America, the “‘ Atlantic’? and the 
“ Great Western,” were fitted with tanks to carry a limited quantity of oil, equipped 


with transverse and longitudinal bulkheads and utilising the hollow steel masts as 
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Montreal : view of the wharves 
about 1870. 


From the Notman Collection of the 
McCord Museum, by kind permission of 
McGill University, Montreal. 


River Steamers at Montreal. 


From the Notman Collection of the 
McCord Museum, by kind permission of 
McGill University, Montreal. 


MONTREAL. 

Built on an island thirty miles long at the confluence of the rivers 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence, Montreal is situated at the head of 
navigation just below the Lachine Rapids, over nine hundred 
miles from the Atlantic. Then, as now, it was the largest city 
in Canada, rising on @ series of terraces above the river and 
possessed nearly nine thousand feet of deep water wharves capable 
of berthing sixty ocean vessels at one time. 


The port was closed for the six winter months of the year by 
ice, but as early as 1866 some of the wharves had artificial 
lighting to permit the handling of cargoes around the clock. In 
1882 Montreal became the first port in the world to be illuminated 
by electricity. 


expansion chambers, but in general until the ’eighties it was considered safer to 
transport oil in sailing ships because of the fire danger from steamer’s furnaces. 
In the Company’s first year of existence the sailing ship ‘‘ Ramsey,” already sixty- 
eight years old, was fitted with tanks throughout to carry oil in bulk. The ship 
‘Charles ” built in 1862 had separate iron tanks installed and carried 794 tons of 
oil regularly from U.S.A. to Europe until she was destroyed by fire in 1872. In that 
year a Red Star Liner, the “ Vaderland,” was built for the carriage of passengers 
together with oil as cargo, but the authorities discouraged the combination and oil 
was never loaded. As late as 1886 sailing ships like “‘ Andromeda ” and “ Crusader ” 
were still being fitted with tanks inside their holds to transport crude petroleum, 
but in that year a British shipyard had designed and commenced the construction 
of the “ Gliickauf,” the first tanker resembling those of today. 


A NEW HEAD OFFICE 

The Directors had been considering for some time the transfer of the Head 
Office of the Company from Exchange Buildings to larger premises, and in 1887 
purchased a site in Castle Street for £70,000. They decided to erect a building on 
the section of the site with frontage on Castle Street and sold the remainder to the 
Queen Insurance Company for £20,000. The new offices were opened for business 
on the Ist of January, 1890. 


The Annual Meeting of 1888 was an unique occasion as it not only marked the 
Silver Jubilee of the Company but also the completion by Dale of twenty-five years’ 
service as Underwriter. Samuel Stitt reminded the Shareholders that for their 
initial investment of £100,000 they had received in dividends a total of £935,000. 
This was a complete answer to earlier criticisms by some of the shareholders at 
former Annual Meetings that expenses of approximately £30,000 per annum were 
grossly excessive. 


The Shareholders presented the Chairman with his portrait by Professor 
Herkomer, A.R.A., which is today in the possession of the Company at Head Office. 


RY 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
Atlarvine Insurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


REGISTERED AND INCORPORATED 1860. 


THE LAST DECADE OF THE CENTURY BEGAN WITH A YEAR OF VIOLENT STORMS 
involving the marine market in a number of heavy losses and Dale described 1890 
as the worst year the Company had experienced since 1872. However, to the 
relief of all concerned, the “ run-off” of the year’s underwriting finally produced 


a small profit. 


In common with other Liverpool marine companies, the “ British & Foreign ‘3 
found the acquisition of a portfolio of reasonable size and quality in the London 
Market a most difficult task. In spite of the endeavours of the Board and success- 


ive Branch Managers, the premium income remained almost static for twenty years. 


It has been mentioned already that in 1863 the Directors of the Company had 
refused the offer of amalgamation by the Board of the “ Universal Marine” but 
towards the end of 1890 a second approach was made to them. On this occasion it 
was apparent that the acquisition would benefit the “‘ British & Foreign”? because 
the ‘“‘ Universal ? was a leading Company, established in London for thirty years 
and with a considerable number of regular clients and sound overseas agencies, 
including some in countries where the “ British & Foreign ” was not adequately 
represented. A further advantage was that their Board of Directors was composed 
of influential London businessmen willing to become members of a new London 
Board of the ‘‘ British & Foreign.” 


The Universal Company was formed in London in January 1860 with a paid-up 
Capital of £250,000 giving it the largest paid-up capital of all the marine companies. 
Its operations during the first two years of its existence produced an underwriting 


loss of £169,000 and only one dividend was paid during the first seven years. 
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From 1867 the Company’s fortunes improved and during the next fifteen years 
an excellent portfolio was acquired with a net annual premium of approximately 
£300,000, allowing the shareholders to enjoy a regular dividend which grew from 
4% to 15%. Indeed the “ British & Foreign ” Chairman referred to the ‘‘Universal’’ 
2s “ the most extensive and popular Company in the London Market ” at the time 
when T. H. Wells was appointed London Manager in succession to J. H. Lukis 
who had left to join the ‘‘ Thames & Mersey ” in London. 


In 1881 Wells went back to his old company as Underwriter and the “ Universal ” 
steadily prospered both in the London Market and abroad, acquiring a sound 
representation, particularly in Australasia, India, the Far East and France. It was 


one of the first two British marine companies to commence underwriting in Japan. 


The “ British & Foreign”? Board considered carefully the overtures put forward 
in 1890 by the Directors of the “ Universal ” and, complete agreement having been 
reached, all “‘ Universal ” shares were purchased in 1891 by the “ British & Foreign ” 


details of the financial arrangements being given in an Appendix. 


The “ British & Foreign” transferred their London Office in April to the 
former Head Office of the “ Universal” at 31 Cornhill, and a London Board of 
sixteen directors was set up under the chairmanship of Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S., who also became Deputy Chairman of the Head Office Board of the Company. 
T. H. Wells retired leaving T. F. Denniston as London Underwriter while Thomas 
Davis of the “ Universal ” staff became London Secretary. 


The Seal of the “‘ Universal Marine.”’ 
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JOHN LUBBOCK, FIRST BARON AVEBURY, 1834-1913. 

Few men achieve in their lifetime the approbation of millions of their fellow- 
countrymen, but one of them was Sir John Lubbock, Bart. Eldest son of Sir John 
William Lubbock, 3rd Baronet and principal of the private banking house of 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co., he went to Eton at the age of eleven and three years later 
left to enter the family firm in the City. It is remarkable that such a brief schooling 
should produce a man who later attained national fame as a leader amongst learned 
men. On the death of his father in 1865, he succeeded to the baronetcy and to the 
head of the banking house and some years later became a director and finally chair- 
man of the Universal Marine Company. From 1870-1900 he sat as M.P., first for 
Maidstone and afterwards for London University of which he was Vice-Chancellor 
from 1872-1880. He was Chairman of the London County Council from 1890-92, 
President of the Royal Microscopical Society and the author of many books on 
Natural History and the Philosophy of Life, some of which were “ best sellers.” 


His greatest achievement was the introduction of the Bank Holiday for at that 
period annual holidays for the vast majority of employed persons were limited to 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. The passing of his Bank Holidays Act, 1871, 
was lauded in the Press as the result of a stroke of genius, and for many years the 
four statutory holidays were known as “ St. Lubbock’s Days.’’ He was a sponsor 
of the Shop Hours Regulation Act and other comparable measures and was hailed 
as the public benefactor who brought happiness to humble homes. In the words 
of the Daily Telegraph “ the citizens of London would have elected him to any 


office in the land.” 


He became Chairman of the London Board of the “ British & Foreign” in 1891 
retiring at the age of seventy-five when the Company merged with the “‘ Royal” 
in 1908. He had been elevated to the peerage as Lord Avebury in 1900 and died at 


Kingsgate Castle near Broadstairs in 1912. 


OTHER SUGGESTED MERGERS 

In March 1892, an approach was made to the Board by the Directors of the 
Standard Marine Insurance Company of Liverpool, with the suggestion that the 
“ British & Foreign ” should formulate an offer for the purchase of the stock of the 
“ Standard? Company from the existing shareholders. The Directors of the 


“ British & Foreign ” viewed the proposition with considerable favour and for a 
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John Lubbock, first Baron Avebury, P.C. 


By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Publishers. 


Sir Thomas Storey, K.C.B. 


month amicable discussions took place between representatives of both companies 
until divergent views culminated in the breakdown of negotiations. 


In January 1897, the Board discussed with the Directors of the Union Marine 
Insurance Company in Liverpool the prospect of amalgamating the two firms. 
Prolonged negotiations took place in a friendly atmosphere but agreement was not 
reached. Whilst negotiations were in progress T. J. Storey, the London Underwriter 
of the ‘“‘ Union Marine,” accepted the post of London Underwriter of the “ British 


& Foreign” in March replacing T. F. Denniston who had retired in December of 
the previous year. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
One of the immediate results of the merger with the “‘ Universal ”? was a marked 


expansion of “ British & Foreign ” operations in Australia and New Zealand. 


The Company had appointed its first agent at Melbourne—Woodville, Jarret & 
Co.—in the year of its formation and for seven years this was the only representation 
on that continent. Subsequently Lorrimer, Marwood & Rome were appointed at 
Sydney in 1870, and also at Brisbane in 1876. It must be remembered that until 
1901 there was no united Australia, but seven separate colonies (including Tasmania) 


five of which were self-governing. 


In New Zealand, the “ British & Foreign” had agents in Wellington in 1864 
and eight years later in Auckland. Business was modest although satisfactory 
throughout Australasia in the first twenty-five years of the Company’s operations 
with no indication of the sudden expansion that was to occur after 1891, the year 
that the “ Universal”? was acquired by the “ British & Foreign” who took over 


their agency network. 


Among the Agents of the ‘“‘ Universal” in Australia was John Sanderson & Co., 
Melbourne, with whom a connection has been observed until today. Their agents 
in New Zealand were Murray Roberts & Co. with offices at Dunedin, Napier and 
Wellington. These representatives were given new Powers of Attorney in the 
name of the “ British & Foreign” and brought an appreciable increase in the 
Company’s business in Australia and New Zealand ; they are still valued agents of 


the Company. 
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As the London Office of the “ British & Foreign ” controlled the agencies taken 
over from the “ Universal” it had now the major interest in Australasia. Accord- 
ingly it was decided in 1897 that the London Secretary, Thomas Davis, should visit 
the two countries to make any modifications and alterations necessary in the agency 


arrangements. 


THE SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY 

During Davis’s visit to Australia in 1898 the proposal to liquidate the Southern 
Insurance Company became known and with the consent of the Board he entered 
into negotiations with the Directors of that Company to acquire certain interests. 


This small Australian Company was founded in 1864 with a paid-up capital of 
£50,000. After initial setbacks it made a profit each year from 1876 to 1894 but, 
due to a series of total losses of first-class vessels, its future was in the balance in 
September 1897 and the further total losses of the “ Firth of Cromarty ” and 
“ Hollinwood ” decided its fate. 


The “ British & Foreign ” purchased the goodwill of the ‘‘ Southern ” and some 
of its assets for £3,000 and took over the leases of the office in 57 Queen Street, 
Melbourne, and in Exchange Buildings, Sydney. Five years later the former 
premises were purchased for £10,000. Both became Branch Offices of the Company 
and Charles Rennie, the Manager of the “ Southern,” was appointed Australian 
Manager of the “ British & Foreign.” 


REFRIGERATION 

It is perhaps not generally appreciated that a century ago countries like Argentina, 
Uruguay and Australia raised large numbers of livestock for the sake of the hides, 
wool and tallow. The meat could not be shipped in quantity because there was no 
method of preserving it ;a small quantity was pickled in brine but most was 
destroyed. 


In 1877, a chemical refrigeration system was installed in the steamer “ Paraguay,” 
enabling her to bring a small amount of beef from Buenos Aires to Rouen in good 
condition. Two years later the Anchor Liner “ Circassia” successfully brought meat 
in a chilled state from U.S.A. to Europe, but it was realised that to bring meat on 


the longer voyage from Australia an improved system was necessary. 
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On 2nd February, 1880, the “‘ Strathleven ” arrived in London with forty tons 
of beef and mutton carried in a specially insulated chamber fitted with refrigerating 
machinery. Joints were presented to the Royal Family and when the rest, which 
had been purchased at three-halfpence to two pence per pound in Australia, was 
sold at Smithfield for four pence halfpenny to six pence a pound, the Australian 
Meat Trade came into being. Before the end of the year the “‘ Protos ”’ arrived with 
4,500 carcases and 100 tons of butter all in sound condition. This was a period of 
experiment and some shipments arrived in unsound condition ; a survey of ship- 
ments for the year 1881 shewed total outturns to be :—sound 30%, depreciated 
condition 35% and bad 35%. In 1882, the Shaw Savill Steamer, “ Dunedin ” 
arrived in London from New Zealand after a voyage of ninety-eight days with a 


cargo of frozen mutton in sound condition. 


Research into methods of refrigeration proved that meat could be carried on 
short voyages in a chilled condition between the narrow limits of 28}°F.—29}F°., 
while for longer voyages, provided carcases were cooled before freezing, a wider 
range of 12°—15°F. could be applied. The “British & Foreign’s” wide network 
of representatives in Australia and New Zealand have been insuring these cargoes 


for more than seventy years. 
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New York. 

In the middle of the last century, the bulk of the city was con- 
fined to Manhattan Island. Situated eighteen miles from the 
sea on a first-class harbour of fourteen square miles, with a 
further thirteen square miles of harbour space in the Hudson and 
East Rivers, and a lower bay giving another eighty-eight square 
mules of safe anchorage, New York by its natural advantages 
was destined to become one of the world’s great ports. By the 
*sixties the population already exceeded $00,000. 


The southern part of Manhattan Island bristled with 
wooden piers, every one of which, as well as the one stone wharf 
of that time, was privately owned. It was not until 1870 that 
a municipal Dock Department came into being. 


New York Harbour 1859, from 
Trinity Church. 


By kind permission of Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library. 


General View of Manhattan 
Island in the later part of the 
nineteenth century. 


By kind permission of the National 
Maritime Museum. 
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BY THE END OF THE CENTURY THE COMPANY’S INABILITY TO TRANSACT CERTAIN 
types of transport insurance was prejudicing its interests in America ; for example, 
the insurance of Registered Post sendings was limited by law to American 
Companies. 


To overcome such obstacles and also to obtain business from those who 
would only insure with an American Company, the American & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Company was incorporated in 1896 under the laws of New York State. 
The Branch Manager of the “ British & Foreign,” A. Allyn Wight, and his Deputy, 
W. L. Hope Simpson, became President and Vice President respectively, whilst 
the Branch Office of the “‘ British & Foreign ” in New York became the Head Office 
of the new Company. 


The Branch Managers of the “ British & Foreign ” in New York have in turn 
all been Presidents of the “ American & Foreign ” and its rapid development and 
pronounced success from the start are tributes to their industry and sound judge- 
ment. 


Its activities were originally confined to Marine Insurance but following the 
amalgamation of the “British & Foreign” with the Royal Insurance Company it 
extended its operations to other classes of insurance business and in 1924 dropped 
the word “ Marine ” from its title. 


The original capital of $200,000 mainly subscribed by the “ British & Foreign” 
has been increased out of profits to $1,500,000 and the surplus for the protection 
of its policy holders now exceeds $13 3000,000. 
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TRADE ROUTES 
THEN AND NOW 
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HE MAP OVERLEAF SHOWS THE TRADE ROUTES 
of the world as they were a century ago. As the passage 
to India involved a voyage of many weeks around the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Americas were not divided by the 
Panama Canal, the circumnavigation of the lobe involved 


5 
two deep excursions into waters south of the Equator. 


This map_ indicates the places where the ‘“‘British & 
Foreign ”’ established Agencies during the first ten years of 
its existence, and illustrates how thoroughly the Company 
implemented the intention of its founders to establish a 
system of underwriting agencies throughout the commercial 


world ° 
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J?HE WORLD’S PRINCIPAL SHIPPING ROUTES 

to-day bear marked differences to those of one hundred 
years ago. The influence of the Suez and Panama Canals has 
been such that the bulk of the world’s trade moves around 


the Earth without leaving the Northern hemisphere. 


In 1909 the ‘‘British & Foreign’’ became a member of 
the ‘“*‘Royal’’ Group of Insurance Companies and many of 
the agencies appearing on this map, originally appointed 
by the ‘“‘British & Foreign’’, now underwrite for other 


marine companies of the Group. 
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NEW YORK 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the “British & Foreign ”’ was 
having difficulty in its New York operations. Wight was unable to secure trained 
staff, a state of affairs common to all offices, and in 1898 the Directors of the 
Company approached the Board of the “ Thames & Mersey”? in Liverpool and 
proposed, in view of the shortage of staff, the formation of a joint branch to control 
all the agencies of both companies in the United States with a fifty-fifty sharing 
agreement. Although information and statistics were exchanged agreement was 
not reached. 


The winter of 1897-98 was a bad one in the North Atlantic and the Company’s 
operations in New York resulted in a loss; that of 1898/9 was even more un- 
favourable and was described by the Chairman as the worst year experienced in the 
North Atlantic within living memory. Whereas an average year produced four or 
five total losses in that area and an abnormal one up to seven, between January 1898 
and March 1899 no less than forty-four ocean vessels of good ownership were lost 
in crossing the Atlantic. Furthermore, the “ British & Foreign” with the largest 
portfolio of all the British companies represented in New York, was heavily commit- 
itted on eighteen American coasters which were lost between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the mouth of the Hudson River. The Company paid losses on its American 
business during that period totalling £364,000, and Allyn Wight resigned in 1900 


as a result of the anxiety experienced by him. 


His successor as New York Manager was W. L. Hope Simpson, who faced the 
herculean task of reorganising the Company’s business in accordance with the 
requirements of the Directors. One of his first discoveries was that, due to shortage 
of staff, two big wheat shipments totally lost had not been declared to the Market 
Grain Pool. Most commodities were insured in New York on a pool basis, the policy 
being issued by one company who reinsured with the other members of the 
Pool. After nearly a year of delicate negotiations the participating members finally 
agreed to accept these declarations and the “ British & Foreign ”’ were able to recover 
some £56,000. 


Hope Simpson eliminated from the New York account certain unprofitable 
business and by the continuance of a policy of selective underwriting built up a 
valuable portfolio ; he became one of the leading figures in what had become a most 
important market and held the post of New York Manager for twenty-seven years 
of highly successful trading. 
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VALPARAISO. 


A century ago Valparaiso was firmly established as the foremost 
port on the Pacific coast of South America, though its exposure 
in winter to the ‘‘ Northers,’ with their accompanying heavy 
seas, made it anything but a safe refuge. There was then neither 
breakwater nor port-works of importance and sailing ships of 
every flag were moored in lines in the harbour. 


Port regulations regarding moorings were stringent in view 
of the dangers of a drifting vessel and topmasts had to be lowered 
during the winter months. Steamers anchored farther out and 
usually put to sea in bad weather to avoid being driven ashore— 
they still do today if not accommodated inside the breakwater. 


As all ships from Atlantic ports bound for the west coast of 
North America had to sail round Cape Horn or steam through 
the Straits of Magellan, Valparaiso was a convenient port of 
call for repair or for victualling. 


There was a whaling station and refinery ashore as well as 
warehouses and stores. The trade was predominantly British 
for much of the property in the port was owned by the British 
merchants and the Red Ensign fluttered from the majority of 
vessels in the harbour. A great fire fanned by a violent gale 
swept the town in 1859 bringing immense damage in its train. 
In 1866 Valparaiso was bombarded by Spanish warships as a 
reprisal for assistance rendered to the Peruvians in their struggle 
with Spain, and the fire which resulted destroyed property 
worth millions of pesos. 


From information supplied by Oswald Hardey Evans of 
Olmue, Chile. 


The Bay at Valparaiso. 


By kind permission of the National 
Maritime Museum. 


Montevideo Harbour 1859. 


By kind permission of 
Maritime Museum. 
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MONTEVIDEO. 


The town lies on a great semi-circular bay roughly three miles 
across which was so shallow in the mid-nineteenth century that 
only half-a-square mile could be used for anchorage. The port 
lay on the eastern peninsular, while on the western side El 
Cerro, the 500 ft. height, stands out prominently from the other- 
wise flat coast and was responsible for the name “‘ Montevideo.” 


The buildings, both business and domestic, were mostly of 
single or two-storey construction, the former usually possessing a 
‘“‘ mirador’’ or tower, from which the sea was scanned for 
approaching ships. The main trade was in animal products— 
hides, tallow, wool, horn and bones, with a little salted meat. 


The Law of 1869, which put a tax on all vessels entering 
the harbour to raise money for port improvements, enabled a 
start to be made on clearing and deepening the channels, but the 
original plan of securing a minimum depth of 22% ft. throughout 
was not attained till the late ’eighties, when the buoying of the 
main channels was commenced. In the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century a series of economic crises curtailed modern- 
isation plans and the construction of the new port was not 
completed until the turn of the present century. 


From information supplied by La Municipalidad de Monte- 
video, 


CANNING 

The art of preserving food by heating and packing in airtight containers of glass 
and pottery had been discovered in France before 1800. Peter Durand had patented 
the tin-can in England in 1810 and by 1813 the British Navy was being supplied with 
preserved meat in tinplate canisters. The demand for tinned food by the bellig- 
erents during the American Civil War gave a great fillip to the American meat 
packing industry which by the time peace came had expanded six-fold. 


P. D. Armour and John Plankinton prospered greatly by meeting the Federal 
Army’s demand for packed pork and at the termination of hostilities moved to 
Chicago and established a beef packing concern. With the opening of the stock 
yards in Chicago in 1865 the great packing industry was born. A newcomer to the 
industry, a Massachusetts wholesale butcher, Gustavus Franklin Swift, had 
decided that, as only forty per cent of a carcase is edible, it was imprudent to incur 
expensive rail charges by shipping the cattle to the east when these could be avoided 


by the establishment of abattoirs in Chicago. 


For some years the American market was able to absorb most of the output of 
the meat packing industry but with the improvement of can-making machinery in 
the ’nineties a large surplus became available for export. The “British & 
Foreign,” with its agencies not only at New York and other ports, but at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, etc. was in a favourable position for the insurance of these 
early exports and was perhaps among the first non-American marine companies 
to write this business. 


UNDERWRITING IN THE NINETIES 

R. N. Dale the first Underwriter retired in March 1891 and the Board appointed 
the Deputy Underwriter, John Davies, to succeed him. Dale was appointed to the 
Company’s Liverpool and London Boards of Directors. 


The Chairman was able to announce at the Annual Meeting in 1892 that the 
“ British & Foreign’? had then the largest reserves of any marine company in 
Europe. The Company’s investments in Britain were mainly in United Kingdom 
railway shares, which in that happier age had produced a handsome profit. Abroad, 
however, the investments were restricted to National securities which presented 
no difficulties until the Company extended its activities in the United States of 


America. The heavy deposits required to operate there which were restricted 
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to American Government securities carrying barely two per cent interest, made 
it essential for the Board to seek from the Shareholders, at an extraordinary meeting 
called for that purpose, powers to invest in more remunerative provincial, individual 
state and municipal securities. 


The Company’s premium income from 1891 until the end of the century ranged 
between £500,000 and £600,000. Although the income was fairly constant from 
1890 to 1900, underwriting results were extremely inconsistent, ranging from 
£83,000 profit in 1892 to £40,000 loss in each of the last two years of the century. 


However the interest on investments was more than sufficient to offset these losses. 


While the Company was heavily involved in the total losses of two first- 
class British vessels—the Allan Liner “ Castilian” and the Dominion Liner 
‘“‘ Labrador ”—the Committee of Enquiry set up by the Board to ascertain why the 
“ British & Foreign’? had suffered more heavily than other marine companies 
during these two years, reported that the main cause was the vast business under- 


written by the Company in the United States. 


The Committee’s report suggested that the results for 1898 and 1899 should 
be compared not with those of other British Companies, but with the losses 
experienced by the two biggest American Marine Companies in the same years 
the “ Atlantic Mutual ”’ £190,000 : Insurance Company of North America £164,000: 
“ British & Foreign” (operation in U.S.A. only) £165,000. It was evident that 
the Company had fared no worse than others writing a comparable volume of 
business, but nevertheless the Directors decided that the “ British & Foreign ” was 
too heavily committed in the American market. Although the business as a whole 
was good, it was thought unwise to have such a heavy concentration of liabilities on 
the U.S.A. Atlantic Coast possibly at the mercy of any one storm and the New York 


Manager was instructed to reduce the volume of the Company’s portfolio. 


AGENCY CONTROL 

Although in conformity with a policy of decentralisation each of the three main 
centres, Liverpool, London and New York wrote separate underwriting accounts, 
the appointment of Agents was the responsibility of the Head Office in Liverpool. 


“ee 


It was however decided in 1891 that the foreign agencies of the “ Universal ” 
which had been given Powers of Attorney by the “ British & Foreign ” should come 
under the control of London Office and for some years the London Board appointed 


overseas agents without reference to the Directors at Head Office. 
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Further expansion abroad was also taking place and numerous agents were 
appointed by both Liverpool and London Offices. The latter office was particularly 
active in the Australasian area, Cape Colony and the Indian Ocean—for example, 
the long association between the Company and Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw & Co. 


of Aden dates from this period. 


The complications ensuing from the independent appointment of overseas 
representatives by the two offices necessitated the setting up of a special committee 
in 1899 to consider the administration of the overseas underwriting agencies which 
had grown in number to one hundred and fifty. The outcome was that Head Office 
would control the United Kingdom (except London), all the Western Hemisphere 
and the Far East, while London Office was to manage the Thames area, Europe, 
Africa, India and Australasia; all new appointments in a particular zone were to be 


made by the responsible office. 


MONTREAL 

The date of the original appointment of E. L. Bond & Co. as agents of the 
Company at Montreal is unknown but it appears to have been between 1865 and 
1870. In 1901, R. J. Dale—the son of R.N. Dale, first Underwriter of the “ British 
& Foreign ’—who had worked in the London Marine Insurance Market with 
Messrs. Sedgwick, Collins & Co. arrived in Montreal and joined the firm, which was 
reconstituted as Bond Dale & Co. J. L. McCulloch, who had been on the staff of the 
“Thames & Mersey” in Liverpool, also joined the firm. Subsequently branches 
were opened in Halifax, Toronto, Vancouver and St. John’s, N.F. with a sub-branch 
in Quebec. It is with pleasure we record that the firm still represents the 


“ British & Foreign ” in Montreal with Mr. Sidney Ross as its Senior Executive. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Thomas Chilton, Chairman of the Board from the inception of the “ British & 
Foreign ” refused re-election in 1900 after thirty-seven years in the chair, although 


remaining a Director until his death two years later. 


In the early years of the century the pressure to reduce cargo rates, the reduction 
in the value of tonnage due toa depression in the shipping industry and the consequent 
reduction in the sums insured on freight were sources of concern to underwriters. 
Another disquieting factor was the formation of “The Atlantic Combine ?— 
composed of several shipowning companies—which had as its object the retention 
at its own risk of a large share of the insurable values of its vessels. 
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Heavy casualties to large vessels in 1903 and 1905, some large cotton claims, 
and bad weather on the Great Lakes caused several marine companies, particularly 
in Liverpool, to report trading losses in these years. The “ British & Foreign” still 
following its policy of selective underwriting produced profits, whilst other companies 
which had now surpassed it on premium income experienced considerable trading 
losses. 


The Chairman, R. Hobson, told the shareholders at the Annual Meeting in 1906 
of a remarkable salvage operation carried out on behalf of the “ British & Foreign ” 
and other Liverpool underwriters. On 7th September, 1905, cable advice was 
received of the sinking of the s.s. “‘ Cyril ” with a cargo of rubber in a collision on a 
tributary of the Amazon. The Liverpool and Glasgow Salvage Association 
despatched the Salvage Steamer “‘ Ranger ” to Brazil, where the wreck was located 
in ten fathoms of water. Ina short space of time, ninety-two per cent of the cargo 
was brought to the surface, despatched to Liverpool and sold for the benefit of 
underwriters who received one hundred per cent of the insured value before the end 


of the year. 


The fierce competition for hull and cargo business continued unabated, and in 
1907 John Davies stated that business which had been rated at six guineas per cent 
only ten years earlier was being freely written at three guineas per cent. The policy 
of the “‘ British & Foreign” of restraint and selection was illustrated by the fall 
in premium income of no less than forty-four per cent from that of ten years earlier. 
In 1908 the Chairman was able to announce to the shareholders at the Annual 
Meeting that the Company’s Reserve Fund had attained the figure of one million 
pounds. 


In 1907 Arthur McNeil, Secretary of the Company for twenty-one years, 
collapsed while playing golf and died shortly afterwards. He had served on the 
staff for forty-four years and had previously been the Adjuster of Claims. The 
McNeil Prize, awarded annually under the trusteeship of the Liverpool Under- 
writers Association was endowed in his memory by his widow to encourage the 
study of marine insurance by the younger members of the Liverpool Marine 


Insurance Market. 


Dr. William Gow was appointed Secretary of the Company from 1908. He 
died in 1918 and is still held in high repute in the marine insurance world as an 


author of several widely-read text books on marine insurance. 
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Calcutta: Sailing ships at the 
Moorings a century ago. 


CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta is situated on the River Hooghly at the lint of navi- 
gation for ocean vessels: no less than 82 miles of channels and 
shoals separate the port from the Bay of Bengal. 


In the ’sixties sailing ships like the clipper “* Sir Lancelot ” 
furled their canvas at the estuary and were towed by tugs to an 
anchorage in Calcutta: the actual mooring position varied 
according to the type of cargo carried. Steamers came up the 
channel without assistance. 


In 1863 plans had been drawn up for the improvement of 
the port by the construction of a line of screw-pile jetties along 
the left bank of the river. Before work commenced the Great 
Cyclone of 1864 struck the port, emphasising in a tragic manner 
the necessity for the speedy improvement of moorings at Calcutta, 


Four jetties, equipped with single-storey sheds and steam 
operated cranes, were completed by 1870, and the number of 
jetties was progressively increased to eight. Although the 
provision of wet docks at the port had received serious consider- 
ation as early as 1781 it was not until 1884 that the construction 
of Kidderpore Docks was actually commenced. 


Calcutta: The Jetties in the 
eighties. 


The Marine Insurance Act 1906 became effective on Ist January 1907 and 
although an Act of Parliament simply codifying a long series of Common Law 
decisions, by reason of its clear definitions, its statement of principles and the 
precise rules and requirements laid down for the practice of Marine Insurance, 
it remains largely unaltered on the Statute Book. Its value is recognised to such 
an extent that innumerable marine policies in varying languages issued in many 
countries throughout the world stipulate that, in so far as there is no conflict with 
their own national commercial laws, the British Marine Insurance Act will govern 


the contract. 


AMALGAMATIONS 

During the "nineties, amalgamation of a number of well established Marine 
Insurance Companies had taken place, but it was not until 1905 with the 
taking over of the ‘“‘Alliance Marine & General” by its parent, the Alliance Assurance 
Company that the absorption of a marine company by a fire and accident company 
took place ; by 1930 almost every marine company had become part of a composite 
office. 


In 1907 the Royal Insurance Company Limited and the “ British & Foreign ” 
commenced discussions with a view to amalgamation. After a few weeks however 
these were broken off as a result of the publication in the press of certain confidential 
information concerning them. 


Toward the end of 1908, contact was re-established between the two parties. 
Unlike many composite companies the “ Royal ”’ did not transact marine insurance 
at this time and its Board was particularly anxious to purchase a well-established 
marine company. 


In January 1909 at an Extraordinary General Meeting the Directors acquainted 
the Shareholders with particulars of the offer which was eventually accepted by 
ninety per cent ; details of the purchase appear in the Appendix. 


In the forty-six years from 1863 to 1908 inclusive, the shareholders of the 


“British & Foreign” had received dividends totalling £2,205,425 on an original 
investment of £100,000, 
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The Period of Expansion 1909 - 1939 


THE AMALGAMATION WITH THE “ROYAL” IN 1909 PRESENTED THE “‘BRITISH & FOREIGN” 
with a vast field for development. A wide network of branch offices at home with a 
large number of clients, many engaged in overseas trade, and numerous agencies 
and branch offices abroad were to become the source of an ever-increasing marine 


premium income. 


At the time of the amalgamation Sir Edward Lawrence resigned from the 
Board. A founder member of the Board of Directors, he had served the Company for 
forty-seven years and his departure severed the last remaining personal link with the 


Company’s formation. 


STAFF CHANGES 
Thomas Davis, London Secretary of the Company and formerly Secretary of 
the “‘ Universal Marine ’’, retired in 1909 after a career in marine insurance totalling 


forty-three years. The Directors selected Frank Lloyd to fill the vacant office. 


The London Board in March 1917 sent their sincere congratulations to Charles 
Rennie on the completion of fifty years in marine insurance—first in the service of 
the “ Southern” and afterwards as “ British & Foreign” Manager for Australia. 
When he retired in 1919 he was succeeded by L. H. Reynolds who had left the 
London Office in 1913 to take up the post of Assistant Australian Manager. 


T. J. Storey resigned the position of London Underwriter in July 1914 and 
accepted a seat on the “ British & Foreign” London Board, of which he was 
Chairman from 1927 to 1931. W. E. A. Williams received the appointment of 


London Underwriter in succession to T. J. Storey. 


Thomas James Storey commenced his training at Lloyd’s in 1866, transferring 
to Manchester seven years later as underwriter to a syndicate. In 1876, he moved 
with the syndicate to the Liverpool Market but after three years it was liquidated. 
In company with others he formed the “ International Marine ” in 1879 and when 
this company amalgamated with the “ Union Marine” he became London Under- 
writer of the latter. Resigning from the “ Union” he joined the “British & 


Foreign ” as their London Underwriter in 1897. 
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Whilst Underwriter of the “ International ’’ Storey had been Chairman of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association in 1887-88 and Deputy Chairman of the 
Liverpool Committee of Lloyd’s Register. As London Underwriter of the “ British 
& Foreign,” he was Chairman of the Institute of London Underwriters 1900-1901. 
He received the K.B.E. in 1918 for his services during the First World War as 
Advisor on matters pertaining to marine insurance and the Government War Risk 
Scheme. Sir Thomas Storey was a member of the General Committee of Lloyd’s 
Register from 1903 onwards and its Chairman from 1925-28. 


PRELUDE TO CONFLICT 
With an improvement in economic conditions in the early part of the present 
century the British Marine Market entered a period of stability and international 


trade, shipping and marine insurance prospered. 


In April 1912, the White Star liner “ Titanic ” of 46,329 tons, the largest mer- 
chant vessel of that time, struck an iceberg in the North Atlantic during her maiden 
voyage and sank with the loss of 1,503 lives. The hull and machinery of the 
“ Titanic” were insured for £1,000,000, the cargo she carried was estimated at 
£800,000, which together with freight, mail, baggage and passengers’ personal 
effects, made this casualty the heaviest loss suffered by the Marine Market to that 
date. Though heavily involved the Company nevertheless was able to show an 
ultimate profit of £79,000 on the year’s underwriting. 


Just over two years later in May 1914, the Canadian Pacific’s “ Empress of 
Ireland ” of 14,191 tons sank in the St. Lawrence River after a collision with the 
“ Storstav.” The Company was again heavily involved. 


Save for these casualties the period commencing with the year 1900 proved to 
be one of comparative tranquility for marine underwriters ; it ended in 1914 with the 
commencement of the First World War in August. For the first time since 
Waterloo one hundred years earlier Britain was committed to a major war. 


THE WORLD WAR OF 1914-1918 

With the entry of Britain into the conflict the Government War Risks Scheme, 
which had been prepared beforehand, came into operation. This arrangement 
only provided for the insurance of property of British ownership, leaving foreign 
risks to be written in the open market. Rates as high as twenty guineas per cent 
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were paid for particularly hazardous voyages in the early days, but the market 
quickly settled down and business was written at moderate rates for the rest of the 
war. Although during its first two years the Scheme was subject to losses of 


astronomic proportions the final result was a completely unexpected surplus. 


Apart from the actual risks of war, the lack of shipping intelligence, the employ- 
ment of vessels in trades for which they were not built and on routes unfamiliar to 
their officers, sailing in convoy and without lights all made marine underwriting 


difficult, particularly as underwriters had no experience to guide them. 


The enhanced values and rates consequent upon war conditions contributed 
to a large degree to the increase in premium income and in 1916 for the first time 


in the Company’s history it exceeded one million pounds. 


During the war underwriters for the first time assumed liability for risks of an 
extraneous nature. Previously a policy of marine insurance protected the assured, 
within the limits of the agreed conditions of cover, against the unpredictable hazards 
and perils of the voyage. Mindful of the difficulties of their clients under war 
conditions, however, underwriters agreed to extend the cover to include losses due 
to Acts of Man—dishonesty of the public, carelessness and negligence of the 


carriers. 


At this period the Company was involved in two lawsuits, the findings in each 
case being of such far-reaching importance to insurers and assured alike as to 


warrant a brief reference to them. 


SANDAY v. “ THE BRITISH & FOREIGN,” 1916. 

The coming into force of the Marine Insurance Act 1906 can be said to have 
greatly reduced the need for legal decisions on purely marine questions, but as it did 
not provide for all the new aspects which arose out of war conditions, recourse to the 


Courts was necessary in several instances. 


One of the most important of these legal actions was Sanday v. “* The British & 
Foreign,” which concerned cargoes of linseed insured from the Plate to Hamburg 
by the “ St. Andrew ” and the “ Orthia,” both of which commenced their voyages 
before the outbreak of the War. Whilst on the high seas, the former vessel was 
stopped by a French warship and diverted to Falmouth and then to Liverpool, 
whilst the second vessel received a signal from her owners to proceed to Glasgow 


and discharge her cargo there. 
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HONOLULU. 

The harbour on which Honolulu now stands was apparently dis- 
covered about 1790 by Captain William Brown, master of the 
British ship “‘ Butterworth,” a vessel engaged in the fur trade. 
He named it “‘ Fair Haven” and the word “ Honolulu”? is the 
Polynesian translation of this name. 


By the second decade of the Nineteenth Century the harbour 
had become a recognised port and the first proper wharf was 
constructed in 1833. The first steamer entered the harbour in 
1852 and a steam tug arrived in 1854 to take over the task of 
berthing vessels alongside, which until then had been undertaken 
by teams of oxen or by muscular men hauling on cables brought 
ashore by whaleboats. 


By 1857, Honolulu had 600 feet of wharf-frontage handling 
vessels up to 1,500 tons and a lighthouse was constructed in 1869, 


Honolulu Harbour about 1860. 


By kind permission of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


Sandridge one hundred years ago 
From a painting by Henry Gritten. 


By kind permission of the Trustees of the 
State Library of Victoria. 


MELBOURNE. 


In 1863 Melbourne was less than thirty years old ; its first 
house was erected in 1835 and not till some years later was 1t 
named after the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. It 1s situated 
on the north bank of the Yarra River some three miles above the 
point where that river discharges its waters into the head of Port 
Phillip Bay. Melbourne was equipped with wharves at which 
those vessels small enough to navigate the river discharged and 
loaded, but larger vessels had to anchor at either Sandridge or 
Williamstown in the Bay. 


The painting shows Sandridge, the port of Melbourne, 
between 1863 and 1865, seen from across the mouth of the Yarra 
near Williamstown. The tall building in the background was a 
sugar refinery lately brought into operation. A contemporary 
newspaper claims that—“ in the bay or at its two piers are to be 
found commercial vessels of all nations—some of them among 
the noblest ships that ever floated on the bosom of the deep.” 


Although cll the larger vessels in Australian waters at this 
date were under sail, there were a number of small newly- 
acquired steamers used locally which were the pride of the 
colonists. 


The cargoes themselves suffered no loss but, as they could not be delivered to 
destination, the assured claimed for a total loss in each case. The case was 
taken to the House of Lords, where it was held that a voyage policy on goods is an 
insurance of the adventure as well as of the goods themselves and that there was a 
constructive total loss by “restraint of princes” since the adventure could not be 


completed. 


A result of this decision was the introduction by underwriters of the Frustration 
Clause which reads :— 

“ This policy is warranted free of any claim based upon loss of, or frustration 

of, the insured voyage or adventure caused by arrests restraints or detain- 

ments of Kings Princes Peoples Usurpers or persons attempting to usurp 


power.” 


and which is still one of the conditions of a war risk policy. 


“THE BRITISH & FOREIGN” v. GAUNT, 1921. 


Wool was insured on All Risks Conditions from sheeps back to ocean steamer 
which included shipment on a coastal steamer, and a claim was put forward for 


water damage. 


In view of the principles involved the case was carried to the House of Lords. 
The decision of their Lordships was firstly that insurers must be deemed to have 
knowledge of the local custom whereby on occasion wool was shipped on deck by 
coasting steamers ; secondly it was held that even under All Risks conditions it is 
necessary for claimants to prove that loss was sustained through a casualty or other 
accidental cause and that mere discovery of damage is insufficient grounds for a 


claim on insurers. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


In 1919 the Royal Insurance Company purchased the shares of the “ Liverpool 
& London & Globe,” the latter Company having bought the “ Thames & Mersey ” 
Company in 1911. After fifty-five years of friendly competition, the “ British & 
Foreign ” and “ Thames & Mersey ” found themselves members of the same Group, 
although they continued to function entirely separately for more than twenty years. 
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THE SECOND UNDERWRITER 


John Davies joined the Company’s staff on leaving school in 1869. He became 
the Deputy to R. N. Dale in 1876 and Underwriter in 1891, although not yet forty 
years of age. A man of great personality, he was a member of the Philomathic 
Society and the Geographical Society. For twenty-nine years he guided the destiny 
of the Company in a manner reminiscent of his predecessor, coping not only with 
the multifarious problems of underwriting through some one hundred and fifty 
offices at home and abroad, but also with changes occasioned by amalgamation and 
the complications of the First World War. He was Chairman of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association in 1899-1900 and again in 1911-12. In 1919 the Directors 
elected him to a seat on the Board and on his retirement in July 1920 appointed 
the Deputy Underwriter, H. H. Stitt, to succeed him. 
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The Years between the Wars 


IN SPITE OF THE FALL IN WAR PREMIUM INCOME WHEN HOSTILITIES CEASED, THE 
resumption of normal trading, the return of requisitioned tonnage to owners, a 
world scarcity of consumer goods and the consequent high values of cargoes raised 


the premium income of the two following years to record heights. 


The immediate reaction after the war was one of idealism, but by 1921 all 


countries were facing harsh realities. 


In a world where great adjustments were vital if the needs of peace were to be 
met, new problems were presented to marine underwriters. With an excess of 
tonnage, much of it of inferior construction, large numbers of vessels were laid up 
and, following the restrictions of trade, values of vessels fell to an hitherto unknown 
level. Rates were reduced consequent upon the fierce competition for the ever- 
reducing amount of business offered to underwriters and the extraneous risks, freely 
included when rates were high, could not now be excluded, in spite of the desire of the 
market to return to the more restricted conditions. The most difficult problem 
which marine underwriters have to face is when to allow business already on their 
books to pass them during a period of falling rates. This was the position con- 
fronting them at this time as it was only by the most stringent selection could they 
hope to secure a small profit. By 1923 the Company’s premium income had fallen 
to fifty per cent of that of 1920, a trend which continued to 1926, by which time it 
fell below forty per cent. 


An indication of the difficulties with which marine underwriters had to contend 
during the fifteen years from 1921 to 1935 is given in the results of the Company’s 
operations. The “ British & Foreign,” unlike many of its competitors, was able to 
produce a profit in each of these years, but only in 1927, 1930 and 1932 did the surplus 
exceed £50,000 whilst two years, 1926 and 1933, showed balances representing less 


than one and one half per cent of the premium income. 


THE LONDON BUILDING 
The need for more commodious premises in London had been apparent for 
some time and in 1923 a site in Cornhill was purchased. Construction of a new 


building with a contract price slightly under £25,000 commenced the following year. 


In June 1924 the Corporation of Lloyd’s offered to reserve for marine insurance 


companies accommodation in their new building being erected in Leadenhall Street 
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on the site of the old East India House. The advantages of this offer could not be 
ignored by the “‘ British & Foreign ” and the London Office was transferred to Lloyds 
Building upon its completion in 1928. The building in Cornhill was finished in 
1926 when it was purchased by the Sun Insurance Company. 


PROGRESS 

The development of the motor vessel from 1920 onwards was an outstanding 
feature of post-war ship construction. The diesel engine—originally proved 
successful in a Danish ocean vessel—the ‘‘ Selandia ”’—as early as 1912— possessed 
several advantages which recommended it to shipowners and steadily gained in 
popularity until by 1939 it was in use in almost twenty-five per cent of the world’s 
tonnage. 

A new feature coming within the view of marine underwriters at this period was 
commercial aviation. At first mainly concerned with passenger-traffic, mails and 
small valuable goods paying comparatively high freight charges, this traffic was 
destined to grow steadily with the development of aircraft and the opening of 
routes throughout the world, until today it has become an important part of a 


marine underwriter’s portfolio. 


DIRECTORS 
In 1927, Sir Thomas Storey became Chairman of the London Board, an office 


he continued to hold until 1932, when his resignation closed a carcer of sixty-five 
years in marine insurance. In 1934 John Davies retired from the Liverpool Board 
and it is of interest that he served the Company in different capacities for a similar 


period of sixty-five years. 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BUILDING, 
CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


After short sojourns in Cook Street, Water Street and 
Manchester Buildings, Head Office was located in 
Exchange Buildings till 1890, when the Company’s own 
Castle Street Offices were completed. The Head Office 
remained there until 1933 when it was moved to the new 
Martins Bank Building. 
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Mr. George B. Heyworth, son of P. G. Heyworth a founder-Director of the 
Company was elected to the Board on his father’s death in 1880. When Richard 
Hobson died in 1909 whilst in office, Mr. Heyworth one of the youngest 
Directors, was elected to the Chair and held office for twenty-four years, proving 
himself to be a capable Director and an excellent Chairman. Mr. Heyworth, 
although showing the utmost consideration to others, was laconic, cautious, sparing 
in his praises and inclined to pessimism. His speeches at Annual Meetings were a 
complete contrast to those of the first two Chairmen who had been enthusiastic, 


optimistic and appreciative. 


The Company progressed most satisfactorily during his chairmanship. In 1909 
when he took over, the Investments stood at £1,617,000 producing an interest of 
£58,000 : by 1929 the Investments were £2,943,000 and the interest £142,000. 


In 1930, the Directors of the Company presented to Mr. Heyworth his portrait 
in oils by Frank Copnall, at a celebration luncheon to mark the completion of his 
fiftieth year on the Board. When he retired in 1933, he had completed fifty-four 


years as a Director, including twenty-four years as Chairman of the Company. 


A WIDER WORLD 
The “British & Foreign’ steadily pursued its plan of appointing agencies 


abroad wherever suitable opportunities offered. 


The value of this extensive representation overseas was demonstrated in the 
period between the two World Wars and it is interesting to glance at the pattern of 
results over the seventeen years from 1921 to 1937, perhaps the longest run of 
“ difficult years ” that marine underwriters have had to face in the last hundred 
years. 

The Company’s three offices in Liverpool, London and New York provided the 
largest volume of premium, with San Francisco and the Australian Branches pro- 
ducing major contributions, closely supported by the agencies in Montevideo, 
Belgium, Holland. Alexandria, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Honolulu and, after 1932, 
Hamburg Branch. During this whole period of seventeen years Liverpool showed 
profits in fourteen years, London in thirteen (of which four were only marginal 


balances), New York in fourteen and San Francisco in sixteen. 


The only year to result in an underwriting loss (£38,000) in the Twentieth 
Century was 1937, when Liverpool, London and New York experienced losses 
which outweighed profits in San Francisco, Australia and the more important 


agencies. Despite the difficulties of this period of depressed trade, fierce competition 
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and falling rates the Company had produced an eminently satisfactory Under- 
writing Profit of £439,500. 


THE THIRD UNDERWRITER 
It may be observed that the Company was administered for its first seventy-four 
years by only three Underwriters, while in the remaining twenty-six years of its 


century five Managers have occupied the underwriting chair. 


When H. H. Stitt joined the ‘‘ British & Foreign ” staff in 1888 his grandfather, 


Samuel Stitt, was Deputy Chairman and the Company had completed its twenty- 
fifth yeer. 


Thirty-two years later Mr. Stitt became Underwriter and guided the “ British 
& Foreign” through the seventeen difficult years from 1920 to 1937, which included 
the Depression in the decade following the first World War. He was Chairman of 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association 1926-28 and it is a tribute to his ability 
as an underwriter that throughout his years at the helm the Company showed 
satisfactory profits in every year save one. It is a pleasure to record that, as this 
account is being written twenty-five years after his retirement, Mr. Stitt, in his 


ninety-first year, is still enjoying sound health. 


Following the retirement of Mr. Stitt in March 1937, Mr. Spence who had 
been Secretary since 1932, was appointed Manager, the first time this title had been 
given to an official. 


Mr. Spence immediately concerned himself with the co-ordination of the business 
of the “ British & Foreign’ and the marine business of the “‘ Royal ”’ in the main 
underwriting centres overseas, in the course of which he visited Australia and the 


United States of America. 


NEW YORK CO-ORDINATION 

In 1939, it was decided to integrate the marine operations of the Company in 
New York with those of other companies in the Group transacting marine business 
in the United States. From Ist May the following companies were brought together 
in the office at 150 William Street : “ British & Foreign,” “ American & Foreign,” 
‘“ Thames & Mersey,” the Marine Departments of the “ Royal” and “ Liverpool 
& London & Globe,” “ Queen,” “ Federal Union,” “ Star,” °° Capital Fire of 
California,” ‘“‘ Starboard ” and “‘ Newark Fire.” The over-all management of marine 
operations in the United States was entrusted to Mr. Frank B. Zeller, who since 
1930 had been Marine Manager in New York for the “ Royal.” 
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The Second World War 


PRIOR TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR THE GOVERNMENT HAD ANNOUNCED 
details of its War Risk Scheme which was to come into being if hostilities 


began. 


On the Ist September, 1939, the German armies entered Polish territory and 
both Britain and France, in accordance with their pledges, declared war on Germany 


two days later. 


Apart from the War Risks Schemes of Britain and other countries, a great deal of 
insurance against war risks was written in the marine insurance markets throughout 
the world. The customary hazards to shipping of modern warfare apart from actual 
war risks—vessels sailing in close convoy without lights, often in sea lanes unfamiliar 
to their officers and without weather information to aid them—took their toll of 
shipping and were responsible for many of the heavy losses sustained by marine 


underwriters. 


Cargo rating became complicated—a surcharge was added for the increased 
navigational risks and an additional premium was introduced for vessels proceeding 
via the Cape of Good Hope instead of Suez. Many delays, deviations and tranship- 
ments beyond the control of the cargo owners enhanced underwriters’ liability to 
such a great extent that in 1942 these various additionals were merged into what 
became known as the Combined Marine Surcharge. A printed schedule set out the 
extra rates to be applied according to voyages, types of cargo and the risks to be 
insured. The schedule itself was amended from time to time to keep in step with 
changing conditions and was of great value during and for some time after hostilities 


had ceased. 


As countries became involved in the conflict so the Company lost contact with 
many of its Agents, but with the return of peace in almost every case former relation- 
ships were happily renewed. 


Contrary to expectation the reduction in exports consequent on the state of war 
did not result in a fall in marine premiums. The rise in commodity values, the 
insurance of war risks not applicable to the Government Scheme and the enhanced 
business written in the American market, contributed to a steady increase in the 
Company’s premium income; the peak year during the War was 1942 with a 
premium income of over £1,900,000. 
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During the war more than one-third of the Company’s staff in the United 
Kingdom served with the Forces. 


Because of the danger from air attacks the offices in Liverpool and London were 
run by a minimum of staff, the majority working until 1945 in temporary premises 


well removed from the cities. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE “THAMES & MERSEY ” 

With effect from Ist January 1942 the Liverpool staffs of the “ British & 
Foreign ” and “Thames & Mersey,” which latter also handled the marine business 
of the “ Liverpool & London & Globe,” were merged under the management of 
Mr. Spence. 


In 1941 the control of those overseas agencies remaining with London Office 
was transferred to Head Office and a year later, the London Marine business of the 
“ Royal,” “ Liverpool & London & Globe ” and “‘ Thames & Mersey ”’ was trans- 
ferred to the “ British & Foreign ”’ office in Lloyd’s Building, London. 


WARTIME EXECUTIVE CHANGES 

In April 1944 Mr. W. S. Spence retired from the position of Manager after 
forty-four years’ service with Group Companies and the Board appointed Mr. S. F, 
Taffs to follow him as Manager and Underwriter. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

The problems facing the Marine Market upon the coming of peace in 1945 
were many and varied. The widespread destruction on land, the dislocation of 
land communications, the use of inferior ships due to the loss of 21 million tons, 
the mining of harbour approaches and shipping lanes, the economic destitution of 
many countries, and the great increase in the incidence of theft and pilferage 


represented new and serious factors affecting the business of marine underwriters. 


The inevitable demand for consumer goods provided full employment for the 
depleted merchant fleets and the urgent need for speedy construction of replacement 
tonnage kept the world’s shipyards fully occupied. Experience obtained during the 
war years had opened up the possibilities of air transport and led the way for large 
scale shipments of cargo by air thus bringing new business to the portfolio of marine 
underwriters. 

The pattern of the political, social and economic instability of the ’twenties was 
again apparent from 1947 onwards. Losses by theft and pilferage rose in number 


and amount to record heights. In some ports theft and pilferage took the form of 
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LONDON OFFICE 


By 1904 the Company’s expanding business in the London 
Market outgrew the accommodation of the old ‘‘ Universal” 
Office and operations were transferred to 1, Old Broad Street, 
which remained the Company’s London Office until the opening 
of Lloyd’s Building in 1928. 


organised robbery; the shortage of merchandise and the continued existence of 
flourishing ‘‘ black markets ’’ provided an incentive to the dishonest. Currencies 
were devalued in many countries as monetary problems increased, bringing financial 


controls, import restrictions and additional forms of taxation. 


Hull repair costs rose steadily ; this, coupled with the natural tendency of ship- 
owners to defer repairs while vessels could be kept fully employed, frequently 
resulted in delays of several years before damages were made good and the claims 
presented. In a period of inflation this meant greatly enhanced settlements by the 
underwriters, whose premiums were based on the lower repair costs obtaining at 
the time when the risk was written. The Joint Hull Underwriting Committee 
endeavoured to improve the position of Hull underwriting by producing scales for 
rate increases based on results over a period of years. Insurers had of necessity to 
experience the losses before they could obtain the more adequate premiums and 
in view of the ever-rising costs already mentioned the result was that premiums 


tended to be below an economic level. 


Cargo vessels built during the war years, when rapid replacements were vital, 
proved expensive to operate in peacetime and after a few years of use certain types 
manifested serious structural faults which caused concern to owners and under- 


writers alike. 


Cargo underwriting began to encounter the usual difficulties which obtain in 
such periods. Competition increased, war risks premiums were inevitably lower, 
the Combined Marine Surcharges were considerably reduced in 1948 and a year 
later merged in the marine rates. Merchants, experiencing increased costs for 
materials, labour, overhead charges and freight pressed for rate reductions. By the 
early *fifties not only had the effect of merging the surcharges disappeared but the 


rates had in many instances been reduced to levels below those of pre-war years. 


Hull values increased considerably due to the steep rise in building costs culmin- 
ating in the acceptance by the world’s markets of over twenty-four million pounds 
on the “‘ France ”’ the latest addition to the fleet of the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique. Dwarfing everything else afloat for a century, even the great Atlantic 
passenger liners have, in the early 1960’s, been challenged for size by the super- 
tankers. The 100,000 dead-weight ton mammoths, ‘“‘ Universe Apollo” and 
“ Universe Daphne,” are soon to be surpassed by one of 130,000 tons deadweight 


now under construction in a Japanese shipyard, 
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THE PASSING YEARS 


Mr. C. H. Johnson was appointed Manager and Underwriter from Ist April, 
1949, on the retirement of Mr. Taffs. 


Mr. Johnson retired in 1955 and Mr. E. G. Dodd was appointed Manager and 
Underwriter in his stead with Mr. G. N. Cushing as Deputy Manager and under- 
writer. 


Mr. H. F. Letchford became London Underwriter in 1951 after holding Under- 


writing appointments in Liverpool and London. 


At the retirement of Mr. F. Zeller in 1959, Mr. W. H. Curwen was appointed 
United States Marine Manager. 


In 1948 Mr. F. Faram became Manager for Australasia and in 1950 Mr. F. 
Meldrum was appointed Marine Underwriter. Mr. Faram retired in 1960 and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. A. Duguid. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE CO. 

In 1961 the ‘‘ Royal’ purchased the shares of the ‘‘ London & Lancashire,” 
which Company had acquired the ‘‘ Standard Marine” as early as 1907 and later 
in 1917 had also secured The Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. It was decided to integrate 
the Head Office control and staffs of the ‘‘ Standard Marine ” with the other Group 


Marine Companies operating in Liverpool from the beginning of 1962. 


The Manager and Underwriter, Mr. E. G. Dodd, was appointed Assistant 
Manager of the “ Royal / Globe” in October 1961 and was succeeded by Mr. 
D. G. Scott, the Manager and Underwriter of the “‘ Standard Marine ” and Marine 
Underwriter of the “‘ London and Lancashire.” In addition to his appointment as 
Manager and Underwriter of the “ British & Foreign” and “ Thames & Mersey,” 
Mr. Scott was appointed Marine Manager and Underwriter of the “ Royal” and 
“ Globe” from the same date whilst retaining his position with the “ Standard 


Marine ” and “ London & Lancashire.” 


It was decided on the integration of the Marine Companies cf the “ Royal ” 
and “ London & Lancashire’? Groups in Liverpool that the underwriting officials 
of each Group should be appointed to a corresponding position in the other and 
consequently in November 1961 Mr. H. Glover who had been Deputy Manager 
and Underwriter of the “ Standard Marine” was appointed a Deputy Manager 
and Underwriter of the “‘ British & Foreign.” 
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Reflections 


MARINE INSURANCE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE COMMERCIAL 
its function is the provision of financial protection to shipowners, to merchants 


LIFE OF THE WORLD 5 


and to travellers who venture their property in the course of transportation by sea, 


by land and in the air. 


The measure of success of a marine insurance company is not simply whether 
it has made profits for its shareholders, but to what extent it has met the needs and 


requirements of those whose business has been entrusted to it. 


The published balance sheets of the “‘ British & Foreign” for one hundred 
years disclose that the total net claims paid exceed £49,000,000. It will be appre- 
ciated, however, that this aggregation is considerably smaller than the total sums 
paid to claimants over the same period, for the balance sheet records the claims 
borne by the underwriting account only after allowance has been made for all 


salvages and reinsurance recoveries. 
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A great many of these settlements are for relatively small amounts but in the 
records of the Company is preserved a cheque paid in 1940, for £203,710—the 
largest claim paid to a single assured by the “ British & Foreign.” This loss was in 
respect of cargo on board the “ Rothesay Castle” wrecked off North Islay, Inner 
Hebrides, on 5th January, 1940. 
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Every year through more than two hundred and seventy settling agents across 


the world many thousands of claimants receive prompt and equitable settlement of 
their losses. 


In addition to the loss of the “‘ Titanic’ mentioned earlier, the Casualty Lists 
of the “ British & Foreign ”’ over the last four decades recall to mind many of the 
more important losses of the times. The Company had a substantial line on the 
cargo of the ‘‘ Egypt ’’—which sank in collision off Ushant in 1922 with more than 
£1,000,000 in gold and which later was the subject of one of the most spectacular 
and successful salvage operations of all umes. The Constructive Total Loss of the 
““ Bermuda ” in 1931 was the first of a series of great fires in the large passenger 
liners in the ’ thirties—‘‘ Georges Philippar ”’ 1932, “Pieter Corneliusz. Hooft” 
1932) L’ Atlantique ~~ 1933, ~ Morro” Castle” 1934, “ Latayette’> 1938, and 
~ Paris” 1939. 

The ‘‘ Ausonia’”’ was a total loss mn 1935, while the wreck of the American 


> 


Liner “‘ President Hoover ”’ off Formosa in 1937 involved the Company in heavy 
payments both in London and New York. The tragic loss in 1939 of the submarine 
“ Thetis ” in Liverpool Bay, whilst still at risk under the Builders’ Policy, produced 


another considerable claim. 


The gutting of the “ Monarch of Bermuda ” in 1947 was an unfortunate begin- 
ning to the post-war period, but underwriters were hopeful that modern aids to 
navigation, perfected during the years of hostilities, would quickly reduce major 
casualties at sea. Subsequent years have proved that the human element remains 
as much the paramount factor in the navigation of ships as when Mr. Chilton re- 
minded shareholders in 1885 of losses which could have been avoided by more 


prudent seamanship. 


The total loss of the ‘“‘ Magdalena’ wrecked off the Brazilian coast in 1949 on 


BI 


her maiden voyage involved the “ British & Foreign” substantially, as it did most 
other British underwriters, but the heaviest loss ever sustained by the Company on 
both hull and cargo together resulted from the sinking of the United Netherlands 
liner ‘‘ Klipfontein ” after striking a submerged reef off the East African coast in 


1953. 

The loss of the Italian liner ‘“‘ Andrea Doria” by collision in fog with the 
Swedish liner “ Stockholm” in the approaches to New York in 1956, provided 
marine underwriters with the largest total payment they have so far been required 


to meet and again the Company was substantially interested in both vessels. 
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Hong Kong is an island, roughly ten miles by three miles, separated 
from the Chinese mainland by a narrow strait varying from a 
mile to a quarter-mile in width. It was ceded to Britain by treaty 
in I1S41 and the colony was granted a charter two years later. 
The capital, Victoria, was built on the strait facing the mainland 
and rose in three terraces—the Playa on the fringe of the bay 
being devoted to shipping interests, the centre housing the govern- 
ment buildings, offices and shops, while the Peak was entirely 
residential. 


In 1861 the peninsular of Kowloon on the mainland opposite 
was also ceded by China to Britain and two years later, when the 
Company appointed its agents at Hong Kong, the population was 
125,000, of which five per cent were European. 


The strait formed a sheltered area for shipping known as 
“ the Roads,” while Victoria Bay offered good anchorage in six 
to seven fathoms. From inception the port became an important 
naval station and an obsolete warship was permanently anchored 
in the bay as the Admiralty Headquarters for the China Seas. 


In addition to Victoria Harbour, Deep Water Bay and 
Stanley Bay on the south coast of the island gave excellent 
protection, while on the south-west coast at Aberdeen Harbour 
there was a granite graving dock with a sixty-feet wide gate. in 
1867 accommodation was increased by the opening of the Hope 
Dock. 


Hong Kong Harbour in 1865. 


Reproduced from the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Collection by kind permission. 


Singapore Arsenal 1863. 


By kind permission of Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library. 
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SINGAPORE. 


It was the sheltered harbour and strategic position at the portals 
of the Orient that influenced Stamford Raffles in 1819 when he 
chose the location for his new station. 


In mid-nineteenth century the harbour was filled continu- 
ously with fifty or more full-rigged ships, together with more than 
double that number junks, prahus and other craft ; fussing among 
them was the occasional steam-tug or tender, with lighters and 
Chinese sampans crowding the sparkling waters, while in the 
outer Roads the men-of-war swung at anchor, with sails furled 
and funnels barely smoking. 


Singapore is situated at the southern end of the sixty miles 
straits dividing Sumatra from Malaya. Until 1866 the Straits 
Settlements, which included Penang, Malacca and other coastal 
stations besides Singapore, were administered under the Governor- 


General of India. 


At that time navigation off the port was hazardous owing 
to innumerable islands, sunken reefs and tricky tides. When the 
harbour approaches were improved towards the end of the 
century, the cost reached the phenomenal sum (at that time) of 
£4,000,000. 
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Subsequent experience has underlined the growing belief that, as scientific 
aids tend to reduce certain hazards, other developments enhance risks of a different 
nature. Fine ships and valuable cargoes arc still lost by the accepted perils of the 
seas, as for example the “‘ Hildebrand” and the “‘Runic”’ within the last five years, 
but in addition, increased size, greater draught, higher speeds, more complex 
machinery, particularly in motor vessels, shortage of competent personnel— 
especially of engineers, the opening of new waterways and the shipments of more 
hazardous cargoes, all combine to confront underwriters with hazards unknown to 


nineteenth century insurers. 


At the inauguration of the “ British & Foreign” a century ago the main sea- 
routes of the world resembled a large “‘ W ” on the map since it was necessary to sail 
round South Africa or South Amcrica in order to leave the Atlantic. With the 
opening of the Suez and Panama Canals, it became possible for a vessel to circum- 
navigate the globe without leaving the Northern Hemisphere. The pattern of the 
chief ocean highways changed to a belt encircling the Earth between the Equator 
and approximately 50° North, with deviations into the Southern Hemisphere in 


certain defined areas. 


A new development came into operation in 1959 with the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway which allows ocean vessels to deliver cargoes direct to ports on 
the Great Lakes in the heart of the North American Continent. The new route 
in its early years has tended to produce, on a modified scale, a similar series of 
casualties to that obtained ninety years earlier following the opening of the Suez 
Canal, although there is no doubt among underwriters that as experience is gained 


of the special navigational problems of the new Seaway, the casualty problem will 
largely disappear. 


The development of the large freight-carrying aircraft has brought a new aspect 
into cargo transportation. Before 1939 air freight was almost entirely confined to 
small consignments of high value such as gems, jewellery, specie and securities, 
watches, books, objets d’art and similar articles. After the Second World War, 
heavy and bulky articles were no longer barred from carriage by air and cargo 
underwriters, who thirty years ago considered a risk by air a novelty, are now ex- 
tensively interested in the business. 


The career of the Company spans the years from Colonial Expansion to Self- 
Determination. Overseas territories have been developed, educated and guided 


towards self-government as members of a commonwealth of free peoples. During 
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the last forty years some of these territories have loosened the visible ties of attach- 
ment to Britain—some partially, others completely—but there remain the invisible 


links based upon a relationship of trust, respect and mutual understanding. 


The “ British & Foreign ” completes its hundredth year with the hope that it has 
fulfilled the intentions of its founders and justified its title by underwriting marine 
risks widely at home and overseas ; today the Manager controls acceptances through 


Branches and Agencies of the Company located in every continent of the world. 


This account of a century of progress would be incomplete without a tribute of 
deep sincerity being paid to all the representatives of the Company in the United 
Kingdom and beyond the seas, to whose loyalty, energy and integrity the “British & 
Foreign” owes a very great measure of itssuccess. Unfortunately it has not been 
possible in this brief account to mention more than a dozen agents individually, but 
all have played their part and earned the gratitude of the Company. Three existing 
agencies have continued throughout the century—four others have served for over 
ninety years. It isa matter of deep regret that some agents, after a long harmonious 
representation from the nineteenth century are no longer in business due either to 


political conditions in their respective countries or to the death ofa principal partner. 


At the time the “ British & Foreign” opened for business in Liverpool one 
hundred years ago the first Atlantic crossing by a steel steamship was in progress : 
today nuclear-powered vessels are afloat and the Company armed with the experi- 
ence of a century confidently accepts the challenge presented by an ever-changing 


world. 
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Standing: Sir Geoffrey V. Bates, Bt., M.C., Mr. W. B. Hutchinson, T.D., Mr. A. C. Morrell, C.B.E., M.C., Mr. V. S. Maxwell 


Seated: Mr. H. A. Fox, Mr. T. P. Naylor (Deputy Chairman), Mr. J. A. H. Norman (Chairman), Mr. T. H. Naylor, 
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LONDON BOARD 


Left to Right: Sir Charles Miles, O.B.E., Mr. A. F. F. Williamson, Mr. Clifford Waite, C.M.G. (Chairman), 
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Thomas Chilton, Esq., 
Chairman 1863-1900. 


J. A. H. Norman, Esq., 
Chairman 1961- 


DALE JOHN DAVIES ip Js SaMirr 
Underwriter 1863—1891 Underwriter 1891—1920 Underwriter 1920—1937 


W. S. SPENCE S. F. TAFFS 
Manager 1937—1944 Manager and Underwriter 1944—1949 


C. H. JOHNSON ERIC G. DODD DEGySCODT 
Manager and Underwriter 1949—1955 Manager and Underwriter 1955—1961 


Manager and Underwriter 1961— 


HEAD OFFICE EXECUTIVE 


Standing: A. P. Speed (Deputy Underwriter), L. Hallam (Deputy Underwriter), G.H. Funnell (Deputy Underwriter), 
W. Hz. P. Piper (Secretary), G.N. Sellers (Adjuster of Claims). 


Seated: B. K. Williams (Assistant Manager), H. Glover (Deputy Manager and Underwriter), 
D. G. Scott (Manager and Underwriter), G.N. Cushing (Deputy Manager and Underwriter). 


LONDON EXECUTIVE 


Standing: A. S. B. Harper (Deputy Underwriter), G.H. Edsall (Deputy Underwriter), 
Seated: N. A. Robinson (London Secretary), H. F. Letchford (London Underwriter), A. G. Sasse (Adjuster of Claims). 
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AUSTRALIAN EXECUTIVE 


Left to Right—W. A. Reid (Marine Claims Adjuster), F. Meldrum (Marine Underwriter), 
J. A. Duguid (Chief Manager for Australia and New Zealand), L.P. V. Bentley (Manager for Victoria). 


P. R. C. Cronin, 
(Manager for New South Wales.) 
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CHAIRMEN OF THE COMPANY 


1863-1900 
1900-1908 
1908-1933 
1933-1940 
1940-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1946 
1946-1948 
1948-1950 
1950-1952 


THOMAS CHILTON 
RICHARD HOBSON 
GEORGE B. HEYWORTH 
KENTISH BARNES 
F, J. BEAUSIRE 

. D. WoopDsEND 

C. MORRELL 

F. J. BEAUSIRE 

. I. CRAWFORD 

C. MORRELL 


PUOP ROY 


May—August 1952 SIR GEOFFREY BATES 


1952-1953 
1953-1955 
1955-1957 
1957-1959 
1959-1961 
1961— 


CHAIRMEN 


1863-1865 
1891-1909 
OOO SUSIE 
LOM O27 
1927-1931 
1931-1945 
1945-1947 
1947-1948 
1948-1951 
1951-1953 
1953-1955 
1955-1957 
UO -UOS) 
1959-1961 
1961= 


SIR JOHN NICHOLSON 
SIR GEOFFREY BATES 
Cale se GRIPPS 

W. B. HuTCcHINSON 

V. S. MAXWELL 

J. A. H. NORMAN 


OF THE LONDON BOARD 


ARCHIBALD BOYD 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
E. T. Doxat 

SIR ROBERT BALFOUR 
Sir THOMAS STOREY 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON 
K. B. STODDART 

M. N. SPEAKMAN 

J. W. RATLEDGE 
THE Hon. G. H. G. WILLIAMSON 
G. S. HUNTER 

W. G. MOYERS 

Pa Gee GoarSALKEED, 
SIR CHARLES MILES 
CLIFFORD WAITE 


HEAD OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 


1863-1891 
1891-1920 
1920-1937 
1937-1944 
1944-1949 
1949-1955 
1955-1961 
1961— 


1949-1953 
1957- 
1961- 


1937-1949 
1949-1957 


R. N. DALE Underwriter. 

JOHN DAVIES Underwriter. 

is Jesh Syoane Underwriter. 

W. S. SPENCE Manager. 

S. F. TaFrs Manager and Underwriter. 

C. H. JOHNSON Manager and Underwriter. 

E. G. Dopp Manager and Underwriter. 

Ds G. Scorr Manager and Underwriter. 

J. T. WILLIAMs Deputy Manager and Underwriter. 
G. N. CUSHING Deputy Manager and Underwriter. 
H. GLOVER Deputy Manager and Underwriter. 
J. A. NELSON Liverpool Underwriter 


H. BEGGS 


Liverpool Underwriter 
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SECRETARIES OF THE 


1863-1864 F. W. BULLEN London Underwriter. 
1864-1865 A. B. Nasu London Underwriter. 
1865-1870 Ifo 1B, Jans London Manager. 
1870-1882 a0, Jel, Wiviaiiess London Manager. 
1882-1888 W. S. BROWNE London Manager. 
1888-1891 T. F. DENNISTON London Manager. 
1891-1896 T. F. DENNISTON London Underwriter. 
1897-1914 I. Yo SRORAy London Underwriter. 
1914-1924 W. E. WILLIAMS London Underwriter. 
1924-1940 ReAUE London Underwriter. 
1941-1944 S. EB. TAFFs London Manager and Underwriter. 
1944-1945 C. H. JOHNSON London Manager and Underwriter. 
1945-1951 C. E. FISHER London Underwriter. 
1951— H. F. LETCHFORD London Underwriter. 
LONDON SECRETARIES 

1863-1865 G. F. ARGLES 

1891-1909 THoMas Davis 

1909-1919 FRANK Lioyp 

LOTO= 103 Ome lem Gan Cox 

1936-1941 S. F. Tarrs 

1945-1948 A. GRANT 

1960— N. A. ROBINSON 

NEW YORK BRANCH MANAGERS 

1883-1899 A. ALLYN WIGHT 
1899-1927 W. L. Hore Simpson 
1927-1930 L. H. REYNOLDS 
1930-1935 JOHN E. HOFFMAN 
1936-1939 Eric E. ELtis 
1939-1959 FRANK B. ZELLER United States Manager. 
1959— CLARKE SMITH United States Manager. 
1959- W. H. CuRWEN United States Marine Manager. 


1863-1866 
1866-1886 
1886-1907 
1907-1918 
IDI) —Gey 
OSD NOST 
1940-1949 
1949-1953 
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COMPANY 


Ifo 18, Iares 
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A. MCNEILL 
W. Gow 
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W. S. SPENCE 
A. M. SMITH 
W. C. LopGE 
W. H. P. PIPer 
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1898-1919 
1919-1927 
1927-1940 
1940-1948 
1948-1960 
1960-— 


1950- 


CHARLES RENNIE 
L. H. REYNOLDs 
J. G. Massey 
W. K. FETHERS 
F. FarRAM 

jee DUGUID 


F. MeELpRuM, Marine Underwriter. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CAPITAL 


The Company’s Memorandum of Association dated 12th December, 1862, stated :— 
“© The nominal capital of the Company is £1,000,000 divided into 50,000 shares of £20 
each, to be increased, if need be, to an amount not exceeding £2,000,000, by the creation 
of 50,000 additional shares of £20, each, or such smaller number of shares as may 
be deemed expedient.” 


The Articles of Association of the same date provided that :— 
“ The Directors shall at first issue one half of such capital, being £500,000 in 25,000 
shares of £20 each, but it shall be lawful for the said Directors at any time hereafter, 
in their own discretion, to issue the remaining one half of such capital, or any part 
thereof, in shares of the like amount, to such persons as they shall think fit.” 


The first Balance Sheet showed the Capital at 31st December, 1863, as 49,750 shares 
at £2 paid making £99,500, with 250 shares still unissued. By the end of 1865 the remaining 
250 shares were issued making the paid-up capital £100,000. 


The Shareholders were reminded at the Annual General Meeting on 29th January, 1868, 
that the working arrangement with the Mercantile Marine Company had terminated and of the 
change in the constitution of the Company now enabling Hull Risks to be accepted. To achieve 
this the “ British & Foreign” had been wound up and the United British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co. Ltd.,incorporated and registered on 5th August, 1867. Onthe 13th September, 
1867, the ‘‘ United British & Foreign ” changed its name to The British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co. Ltd. and the new Certificate of Incorporation was dated 25th September, 1867. 


The Capital appeared in the Balance Sheet of 31st December, 1867, as :-— 


49,075 shares of £2 paid ... S66 ne sc £98,150 
925 shares of Old Company in hands of liquidators”... £1,850 
£100,000 


By the end of 1869 only 85 shares of the old company were left with the liquidators. The 
Report of the Directors to the Shareholders of 14th January, 1870, stated :— 


“© The Board considering it desirable to increase the paid-up capital of the Company 
to £200,000 recommend that a sum of £100,000 be taken from Reserve Fund, and added 
to the Capital, making the shares £4 paid. In order to comply with the Legal forms, 
a Call of £2 will have to be made, and a dividend of equal amount, free of Income Tax, 
declared.” 


This produced a Capital of 50,000 shares of £4 paid making £200,000. 


In 1891 in consequence of the amalgamation with the “ Universal Marine,” 17,000 
shares at £4 paid were allotted to the shareholders of that Company, increasing the Capital 
by £68,000 to £268,000 in 67,000 shares. 


The Report presented to the Shareholders at the Annual Meeting on 26th February, 
1919, stated :— 

“‘ During the past year the Directors, with a view to reducing the uncalled liability on 
the shares, called Extraordinary General Meetings of the Shareholders, at which the 
necessary alterations in the Articles of Association were made, and, thereafter, a call of 
£8 per share was made, and a special dividend of equal amount, free of Income Tax, 
was declared and applied, by agreement with the Shareholders in satisfaction, of the 
call, making the £20 shares £12 paid per share.” 
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The difference between the existing capital, £268,000 and the new figure of £804,000 
was provided by :— 


Reserve Fund i ... £200,000 
Profit and Loss Account 30.5000 
£536,000 


The final capital charge was made in the 1929 Balance Sheet presented at the Annual 
Meeting on 9th April, 1930, when the position was stated as :— 

“The balances of the Underwriting Suspense and Reinsurance Accounts, as at the 
31st December, 1928, being largely in excess of the requirements of these accounts, it 
was decided to transfer £240,013 14s. 6d. to Profit and Loss Account, making with 
£393,069 4s. 1d. brought forward, and the total of £196,362 9s. 9d. a combined figure of 
£829,445 8s. 4d. From this amount £536,000 has been applied as a special dividend to 
meet a Call of £8 per Share, thus making the Shares fully paid.” 


The figure of £196,362 9s. 9d. referred to above was produced as follows :— 


Profit on 1928 Underwriting Account ... £51,349 11 5 
Interest Account for 1929 Ree son FIL YNOD UG) 
Profit on sale of investments... Nee {2,903 ela 


£196,362 9 9 


The £536,000 applied for this purpose was provided by :— 


Suspense and Reinsurance Accounts... £240,000 
Profit and Loss Account ... a ... £296,000 
£536,000 


In consequence the Balance Sheet for 31st December, 1929, showed the Capital as :-— 


Authorised 67,000 shares of £20 each_... ... £1,340,000 
Issued 67,000 shares of £20 each fully paid ... £1,340,000 


ACQUISITION OF “BRITISH & FOREIGN” SHARES BY*lHE “ROYAL: 


The agreement concluded between the two Companies on 5th January, 1909, provided 
for the whole of the shares of the “British & Foreign”? being transferred to the 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. on the basis ofan exchange: for every two “ British & Foreign ” 
shares (of £20 each with £4 paid) a Shareholder received one “Royal” share (of £10 with ala Ose 
paid) and £25 of 4% Debenture Stock redeemable in thirty years or, at the option of the 
“ Royal”’, at any time after ten years at a price of £125 per £100 of Stock. 


The purchase of the “ British & Foreign ”’ cost the “‘ Royal ” approximately £1,675,000. 
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REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


ADEN 
Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros. (Aden) Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA 
The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Melbourne, 
with Branch Offices and Representatives in main cities and ports 
throughout the country. 


BARBADOS 
Cave Shepherd & Co., Ltd., Bridgetown. 


BELGIUM 
G. Simons & Co., Antwerp. 
Intertrans, S.P.R.L., Brussels. 


CANADA 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


CHILE 
The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Santiago 
controlling the agency of Duncan Fox & Co., Ltd. 


CYPRUS 
Ghalanos Bros. Ltd., Famagusta. 


DENMARK 
Esben Ingemann, Copenhagen. 


ETHIOPIA 
The French Somaliland Shipping Co., Addis Ababa. 


FRANCE 
The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Paris 
controlling Agencies in all the chief towns of Metropolitan 
France and most French overseas territories. 


GERMANY 
Bartels & Luth, Bremen. 
Firma Hermann Poelchau, Hamburg. 


HAWAII 
Theo. H. Davies & Co. Ltd., Honolulu. 


HOLLAND 
W. Breitenstein, Amsterdam. 
Merrem & La Porte N.V., Amsterdam. 
W. Ledeboer, Rotterdam. 
G. H. Cremers, Wormerveer. 


HONG KONG 
Butterfield & Swire (Hong Kong) Ltd. 


INDONESIA 
Pitcairne Syme & Co., Ltd., Djakarta. 
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JAPAN 
Butterfield & Swire (Japan) Ltd., 
and their Branch Offices in all main Japanese Ports. 


JORDAN 
Joseph P. Albina, Amman. 


MATE DARE G: Gs 
Degiorgio & Azzopardi, Valletta. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Murray Roberts & Co. Ltd., Wellington and their Offices in other 


ports. 

J. H. Cock & Co. Ltd., Nelson. 
NORWAY 

A/S Wikborg Sons Ltd., Oslo. 
SEYCHELLES 

Hunt Deltel & Co. Ltd., Mahé. 
SUDAN 

Red Sea Shipping Co. (Sudan) Ltd., Khartoum & Port Sudan. 
SWITZERLAND 

Interbroke, Schmitz & Co., Ltd., Zurich. 
TURKEY 

M. J. Ergas, Istanbul. 
URUGUAY 


N. Goddard y Cia., S.A., Montevideo. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The British & Foreign Marine Insurance Co, Ltd., New York, 
with Branches and Agents in all the principal cities. 
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ROCKLIFF BROS. LTD., 44 CASTLE STREET 
LIVERPOOL 
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